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To the great army of 
Sunday School Teachers 


who totl on from year to year in an un- 

selfish effort to bring in the Kingdom of 

Christ and who often need heartening for 

their work and who feel keenly thetr need 

of better preparation for and understand- 

ang of that work, this volume ts prayerfully 
dedicated 


Author’s Preface 


to deliver an address to a large class of 

young men and young ladies upon the 
occasion of their receiving certificates of the 
completion of a normal training course for Sun- 
day School teachers. The church had set aside 
for this purpose the usual hour for Sunday morn- 
ing worship. It was a notable day in that 
church—a day that tremendously impressed the 
church and town with the importance of the 
Sunday School work. 

The subject chosen for that address was “The 
Challenge of the Sunday School Teacher.” And 
the study necessary to its preparation, together 
with the general impressions of the day’s services, 
brought to the author a new view of the prime 
importance of the teaching function of our 
churches. It led to a determination on his part 
to become more active in the promotion of the 
Sunday School enterprise, and especially to con- 
tribute as far as possible to the equipment of 
teachers for better service in this capacity. 

The result was a determined effort made by 
the author to inform himself upon the best 
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thought to be found touching the Sunday School 
question. The reading done led to a strong 
conviction that the very weakest place was to be 
found in the teacher. It was decided, therefore, 
to introduce into the university some courses, 
specially suited to the training of teachers, for 
this field of Christian service. These courses 
have been given each year since and have been 
pursued by many pupils, both men and women. 
It was an easy step from this class room work 
to public discussion. And all the more so since 
the author is often called upon, for a period of 
weeks or months, to supply the pulpit of 
churches without a regular pastor or during the 
pastor’s absence. He has frequently availed 
himself of the opportunity thus afforded to lay 
emphasis upon Sunday School work and to dis- 
cuss with the church and its teachers the vast 
importance of this work in kingdom building. 
This again has led to many invitations to ad- 
dress Sunday School institutes and training 
classes and has enabled the author to learn much 
of the needs both of churches and teachers. It 
has also given him an opportunity to witness the 
new joy and zeal with which Sunday School 
teachers go about their work when they see 
the field of service open and have learned that 
there is available to them a preparaton for that 
service. He has been convinced that if we can 
only show teachers the divine dignity of their 
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work and introduce them to the means and the 
way by which they can prepare themselves to 
worthily do it, they will quickly undertake a 
suitable preparation and the efficiency of work 
will be greatly augmented. 

The discussions presented here are the results 
of all these studies and addresses. Indeed the 
main points and chapter headings were sug- 
gested in the address to which reference was 
made in the first paragraph of this statement. 
The different topics have from time to time 
furnished a basis of discussion. But the sub- 
stance of all is introduced here with the hope of 
exerting some influence in bringing the Sunday 
School teacher a little nearer to his proper place 
in kingdom service. 

The aim has been to provide, if possible, a 
volume that would be sufficiently interesting and 
inspiring to make it available for reading by 
teachers everywhere. At the same time the hope 
has been indulged that it is sufficiently analytical 
and instructive to make it suitable for use asa 
text-book in Sunday School normal training 
classes. 

In any case the author devoutly prays that 
our churches may soon come to see that the 
work of the Sunday School is worthy of a far 
more prominent place in the life of the Church 
than it has hitherto had. He prays that the 
teachers in these schools may get a new vision, 
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of the glory of their task and that they will leave 
nothing undone that will enable them to better 
accomplish their Christly work. And, if these 
pages shall contribute, in but a small way, 
towards this much-desired end, his labour will be 
fully compensated and his happiness greatly in- 
creased, 
{2 Bri; 


Waco, Tex. 
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i 
THE BIBLE BASIS OF TEACHING 


Introductory 


r “HERE is everywhere a growing tend- 
ency to give the Sunday School a 
larger place in the work of the Church. 

It has come to be regarded as the Church or- 
ganized for its teaching ministry. It is being 
looked upon as a school. Its work is to educate. 
It is, therefore, an educational institution and 
proposes to educate in the things of God and of 
true religion. Its holy mission is “to put the 
Bible into the hands and its precepts into the 
hearts” of all whom it can bring under its tui- 
tion. The task of the Sunday School is to “lead 
the pupils to Christ in conversion, to develop 
them in Christian character and to train them 
for Christian service. 

Such is the purpose of the Sunday School and 
the churches are rapidly coming to see that their 
most important task is this religious education of 
the children. They are devoting more and more 
time to it. Along with this new interest diligent 
effort is being made to raise the standard of 
efficiency in Sunday School teaching. To this 
end there is organization and grading and 
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teacher training classes. It is fast coming to 
pass that the Sunday School teachers are to be 
recognized as teachers and as such must possess 
all the qualifications of other teachers. They 
must know the truth, if they are toteachit. The 
truth alone can make the pupils free and, if it is 
not taught aright, they may lose their moral and 
religious faith and finally lose their souls for all 
eternity. 

This then makes the Sunday School teacher's 
function in society and church fundamental. It 
puts upon such teachers an incomparable re- 
sponsibility. It is bad enough to mislead a 
pupil in any phase of education, but to mislead 
one in religious education is calamitous and may 
bring irreparable harm. The pupil generally 
believes in the teacher and for that reason be- 
lieves what he teaches. And this is more true 
of the Sunday School teacher than of any other 
because all religious truth is at the beginning 
generally accepted upon the testimony of some 
one else. Then again the pupil tends to become 
like the teacher. This they do whether we in- 
tend it or not. 

Here again is our responsibility, that whether 
we like it or not, other human souls are gradually 
being fashioned into the image of our own. Such 
a thought should bring to all Sunday School 
teachers a due sense of the importance to them 
of a proper moral and religious life and ought to 
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bestir them in an effort both to be and to do 
the best they possibly can. For “ the teacher’s 
words will go only so far as the projectile power 
of a good life will send them.” The teacher 
must live a pure and righteous life. He must 
be right with God and men. There must bea 
genuine holiness—a holiness that is positive, 
active and aggressive; one that is sound, sane, 
healthful and cheerful. ‘The touch of such a 
soul is magnetic, electric, dynamic, vitalizing.” 

To the end, therefore, that the teacher may 
have the best possible opportunity to do his 
work, we are developing all of our systems of 
grading and organization. All the other officers 
of the school have as their task the duty of pro- 
viding for the teacher the best possible condi- 
tions under which to do his teaching. Religious 
denominations through their Sunday School 
boards and great publishing companies are, at 
a great cost, preparing the best literature that 
our wisdom and experience can devise—all that 
the teacher may have every advantage in the 
presentation of the truth to be taught. More- 
over, there are many courses in teacher training 
and religious education and many institutes and 
normals—all that the teacher may become expert 
in performing his far-reaching ministry. 


Bible Basis of Teaching 
But before we proceed further in the discus- 
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sion of the teacher, we should pause to inquire 
into the Biblical grounds for the work of teach- 
ing. And when we look into it we find that the 
Bible furnishes us with ample suggestions both 
as to the teaching idea itself and also concerning 
the Sunday School idea. The teaching idea is 
common in both the Old and New Testaments. 

1. Jn the Old Testament. Here we find many 
examples of teaching and also many commands 
to doso. (1) Parents are commanded to teach 
their children the laws and commandments of 
Jehovah, Deut. 4: 9-10; 32:7, 46-47; 6: 6ff. 
(2) Moses was appointed as a teacher of Israel, 
Deut. 4:14; 6:1; 31:19. (3) Aaron was com- 
manded to teach, Lev. 10:8-11. (4) Samuel 
was a great teacher, 1 Sam. 12:23. (5) There 
was assembly instruction. This is commanded by 
Moses, Deut. 31: 12 and is carried out as a sort 
of institute by Joshua, Josh. 8 : 30-35. Jehosha- 
phat, in an effort to counteract idolatrous influ- 
ence that had found large place among his 
people, organized a corps of sixteen trained 
teachers and sent them throughout all the cities 
of Judah to teach them the “ book of the law of 
Jehovah,” 2 Chron. 17:7-9. (6) There were 
also schools of the prophets, 2 Kings 2:3; 
4:38; 5:22. There seemed to be such schools 
at Jordan, Ramah, Bethel, Jericho and Gilgal. 

It was under Ezra and Nehemiah that there 
was begun an educational work that most nearly 
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approached the work of our present Sunday 
School and out of which grew at least a part of 
the synagogue methods used later. In Nehe- 
miah (Chapter 8) we have the record of how he 
called together “all that could hear and under- 
stand” and with some helpers interpreted to 
them the meaning of the law. This is a good 
description of a Sunday School—the place, or- 
ganization, superintendent, teachers, devotional 
exercise and class work are all given. Verse 8 
of this chapter gives a complete definition of 
teaching. The teachers “read in the book, in 
the law of God, distinctly ; and they gave the 
sense, so that they understood the reading” or 
“caused them to understand the reading.” 
Some one outlines this story as follows : 


EZRA’S BIBLE SCHOOL (Neh. 8) 


I, The Sunday School or Bible Session (8: 1-12). 
1. Organization. 

(1) Ezra the Superintendent (v. 1). 

(2) Teachers. Thirteen are mentioned 
besides the Levites (v. 4). 

(3) Pupils. Men and women, and all 
that could hear with understand- 
ing. A full attendance of all in 
one place in open air (vs. I-3). 

2. Order of service. 

(1) Early morning until midday (v. 3). 

(2) Devotional. Ezra led in prayer and 
all the people joined in with 
“Amen” and “ Amen” (v. 6). 
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(3) Attention. ‘And the ears of the 
people were attentive” (v. 3), 
and they stood (vs. 5-6). 
(4) Teaching (v. 8). 
a. Book of the law. 
b. Manner of teaching—good read- 
ing and interpretation. 
Cc) ihe etiect: 
(a) People understood. 
(4) People repented. 
(c) People obeyed and acted. 
(z) People rejoiced. 


II. Teachers’ Meeting (vs. 13-17). 


1. Purpose. That they might be taught so 
that they might instruct the people 


Vorla) 
2. The leader. Ezra the Superintendent 
(Vin 23): 
a> Lhe:class{v. 13)- 
(1) Chief of the fathers. 
(2) Priests, preachers. 
t Levites, religious teachers. 
4. The result (vs. 14-15). They found their 
duty in the law. 
(1) Better knowledge. 
(2) Added joy (v. 17). 


III. The Bible Institute (v. 18). 


1. Duration, eight days. Began on Sun- 
day and ended on Sunday. 

2. Course of instruction. In the book of 
the law of God. 

3. Closed with a mass-meeting. 

4. Effects seen in Chapters 9 and 10, fol- 
lowing : 
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(1) Reading. 

(2) Confession. 

(3) Public covenanting and obedience. 

(4) Social reforms—marriage. 

(5) Civil reforms—debts. 

(6) Ceremonial reforms in keeping of 
feasts and Sabbaths. 


2. In the New Testament. At the very out- 
set of New Testament study we are met by the 
influence of the Synagogue which Philo called 
“houses of instruction.’ We would say school- 
houses. From about 75 B. C. attendance upon 
the schools had been compulsory. Every ten 
families were required to maintain a school for 
their families. This requirement leaves little 
doubt that Jesus Himself attended the synagogue 
school. 

Their method was very much the same as that 
of our Sunday Schools. (1) There was a pri- 
mary grade (ages 5-10) during which they 
learned simple texts of Scripture. (2) The in- 
termediate grade (ages 10-15). In this grade 
they studied the Scripture text and the Jewish 
Commentaries upon it. (3) The adult grade 
(ages above 15). This grade took part in dis- 
cussion of the great theological problems of the 
day. 

These schools with their graded pupils and 
graded lessons were regarded as the very life of 
the nation. Their method of teaching was inter- 
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locutory and the teachers were more highly re- 
garded there in Judea than they have ever been 
in any other country. Their education was all 
shot through and through with religion and was 
“‘preéminently a discipline, a moulding of char- 
acter and conduct, a union of theory and prac- 
tice.” 

The work of Jesus was also largely a teaching 
service. He became as one of the many itinerant 
teachers and “ went about all Galilee teaching in 
their Synagogues” (Matt. 4: 23). He established 
the Kingdom of God largely by teaching. His 
early followers were called disciples or learners. 
It is said of Him that He went upon the moun- 
tain with His disciples and “He opened his 
mouth and taught them” what we now call the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘Thou art a teacher” 
is the confession of Nicodemus. Forty-five times 
in the Gospels He is called teacher and the verb 
teach is also applied to Jesus in the Gospels. 

Then, too, when He gave His pupils their 
orders in the last great commission He put it in 
educational terms. They were to go and teach 
or make disciples or learners of all nations. This 
is vital and means to lead them to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. But they are also to 
be taught (trained) to observe all the command- 
ments of Jesus (Matt. 28 : 19-20). 

We are not surprised, therefore, that the 
Apostles took Him at His word and became 
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teachers. Sixteen different times in Acts it is 
said of them that they taught. ‘They ceased 
not to teach and to preach Jesus as the Christ” 
(Acts 5:42). Eleven times Paul is shown in the 
act of teaching. In Acts 18:11 is a most sig- 
nificant passage in which it is said of him that 
he remained in Corinth “a year and six months 
teaching the word of God among them.” In 
describing the gifts and talents which God has 
set in the Church the teacher was included and 
his function fully recognized (Eph. 4:11 and 
1 Cor. 12 : 28-29). 

And now that we have found the work of 
teaching occupying such a conspicuous place in 
both the Old and New Testaments; and since 
the setting of the teacher in the Church is in the 
New Testament regarded as a divine gift; and 
since the use of the gift of teaching in the realm 
of religion is most fully employed in our Sunday 
Schools, we seem to be justified in discussing 
the Sunday School teacher with a view to mag- 
nifying his work and showing its responsibilities, 
its possibilities for useful service and its valuable 
returns for the service rendered. 

Such a discussion is attempted in the remain- 
ing pages of this volume under the following 
divisions: (1) The Sunday School Teacher’s 
Incomparable Model—Jesus. (2) The Sunday 
School Teacher’s Incomparable Preparation. 
(3) The Sunday School Teacher’s Incomparable 
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Subject of Instruction. (4) The Sunday School 
Teacher’s Incomparable View of the Child. 
(5) The Sunday School Teacher’s Incomparable 
Rewards. 


i 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S INCOM- 
PARABLE MODEL—JESUS 


ERE, as everywhere, we turn to Jesus for 
H guidance. He is, in all things, not only 
our authority but our model. We look 
to Him for inspiration, for ideals and for example 
in everything. And since, as we saw in the last 
chapter, His own work was mainly that of a 
teacher, the Sunday School teacher would ex- 
pect to learn from Him not only what to teach 
but the spirit and method of teaching. Indeed ° 
the study of any great teacher will prove helpful, 
but nothing will be so helpful as the study of 
Jesus, the world’s greatest Teacher. For all our 
study has as its highest aim the teacher’s prep- 
aration that he may in some measure follow the 
perfect example of Jesus who spake as “ never 
man spake.” 

In outlining what we can learn of Him as 
teacher, we suggest the elements of preparation 
needed by the Sunday School teacher and thereby 
anticipate a later discussion of “ The Sunday 
School Teacher’s Preparation.” Let us notice 
then : 

i) 
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First : The Knowledge of Jesus 

It goes without saying that any teacher must 
know what he teaches. Jesus surpasses all others 
in this matter. To outline what He came to teach 
would, therefore, be to outline what He knew. 

1. He knew God whom He came to reveal to 
ws. Man did not know God. For “the world 
through its wisdom knew not God” (1 Cor. 
1:21). Job exclaimed “Oh that I knew where I 
might find him” (Job 23:3). John put it “no 
man hath seen God at any time; the only be- 
gotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him” (John 1:18). Jesus puts 
it “neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him” (Matt. 11 : 27). 

What a blessing then that we have one who knew 
God. He can correct man’s false conceptions of 
God; He can confirm their vague hopes; He can 
pour floods of light upon the mystery of God’s 
nature. Jesus knew God as Father and revealed 
Him to us in all the tenderness of a compassion- 
ate Father—with all the love and mercy of loving 
parent. He showed us: (1) That God is Life, 
and, as a fountain of life, the giver of life. 
(2) That God is light. He tempered this light 
and by passing it through the prism of His 
blessed being showed us the beauty of the divine 
Light. (3) That God is Love. But unless Jesus 
had embodied that love in a human life; unless 
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He had caressed the children; unless He had 
showed pity on the sick and dying, we would 
never have realized that love. Already we be- 
lieved in God’s being; we believed that He was 
everywhere and knew and could do all things. 
But we did not know how He felt towards us and 
what He would do for us. But Jesus knew God 
and came to teach us of Him. 

2. He knew man. We did not understand 
ourselves. Our hearts are deceptive (Jer. 17:9). 
No man can fathom the depths of his own nature. 
Jesus “knew what was in man” (John 2: 25). 
He understood our physical and mental and 
spiritual nature. And how comforting to know 
that we have one who can interpret to us our 
own mysterious being and relations. Jesus 
knew all about man’s physical limitations, his 
spiritual weakness, his moral corruption and his 
mental inabilities. He knew whether men were 
sincere or not and what was the character of 
their motives. He knew their customs and 
manners, their method of business and govern- 
ment, their laws and their religion. Here lies 
the secret of His wonderful power as a teacher— 
He had a profound insight into human nature. 
He knew the pupils whom He came to teach. 

3. He knew the Scriptures. Were again we 
are in the field of what He was to teach. Men 
had the Scriptures but they did not understand 
them. They missed the meaning and lesson 
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intended and what is worse found in them les- 
sons entirely opposite to those which were in- 
tended. He often quoted from the Bible and 
often corrected misinterpretations of it. By 
proof texts from it He proved His teachings and 
met all opposition. He knew it so well that He 
was enabled to fulfill it all. If He studied the 
Scripture so that He might know and teach it, 
how much more is it necessary that the Sunday 
School teacher do so. 

4. He knew Himself. Here lies the failure 
of many of us. We are not sure of ourselves. 
We do not understand our nature, our relations 
and our mission. Jesus knew that He was the 
Son of God come down from Heaven and that 
His character was spotless and pure. He under- 
stood His own mission—that He was sent to seek 
and to save the lost (Luke 19: 10). He set about 
this task with all the confidence of one sent on a 
divine mission. With all, He knew His own power 
and used it in forwarding the work given Him 
of the Father. This knowledge gave Him the 
sense of divine authority and confidence so nec- 
essary to any and every worthy teacher. It 
enabled Him to teach as one having authority 
(Mark 1: 22). 

5. fe knew nature. He knew the signs and 
the seasons and was familiar with the habits of 
birds and animals and fishes and insects. He 
delighted in the fields and flowers and talked 
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freely of the trees and forests. He understood 
the laws of seed time, growing crops and ripen- 
ing harvests. He was well posted on the laws 
of sickness and health as well as those of storm 
and earthquake. All this knowledge was used 
to bring to bear upon those whom He taught 
the message He came to deliver. 

6. He knew the laws of teaching. Of all 
great teachers He was the most pedagogical in 
His methods. He used every modern method 
with marked skill and effectiveness. But this 
will be discussed later. 

This is enough to show the wide range of His 
wonderful knowledge. It is enough to suggest 
the many-sided field of study into which He 
entered and which is open to the Sunday School 
teacher from which he may derive help to assist 
him in making his message effective. Jesus’ 
knowledge was the result of both divine intuition 
(if such a phrase is allowable) and from study. 
He had grown in “ wisdom” or “ knowledge” 
(Luke 2:52). He had “learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered” (Heb. 5:8). So let ~ 
the Sunday School teacher learn. 


Second: Jesus’ Spirit in Teaching 
Perhaps nothing else will so effect the results 
of one’s teaching as the spirit of the teacher. 
His spirit will pervade all his work. His spirit 
towards the pupil, towards himself and towards 
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the message he endeavours to teach will all be 
manifested. Of all men one ought to be able to 
say of the teacher, as it was said of Daniel, that 
“he was of an excellent spirit.” This spirit can- 
not be counterfeited. It must be real. No make- 
believe will do. Here again Jesus furnishes us 
the way of truth and light. Several things may 
be said about the spirit of Jesus, each of which 
should be cultivated and sought after by every 
Sunday School teacher. 

1. He was unselfish. We was too deeply in- 
terested in His work to think of His own inter- 
ests. In doing His work as a divine teacher, He 
forgot His bodily hunger and thirst and said 
“My meat and my drink is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work” (John 
4:34). He refused to perform any miracle in 
order to protect Himself or for the mere purpose 
of serving His own temporal interests. He 
pleased not Himself and sought to do not His 
own will but that of the Father. He came not 
to be ministered to but to minister. See Him 
“about his Father’s business” with never a 
thought of Himself. He is wronged by both 
word and deed. He is made to suffer privation 
and hardship. He is shamefully abused and 
many wicked plots are laid to encompass His 
ruin. And although He knew it all, He did not 
give Himself to the task of defending or caring 
for Himself. He saved not Himself but others 
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and refused to turn aside from this work of serv- 
ing others to the low and brute-like work of 
simply pleasing Himself. 

2. Hewas universal. By this is meant that 
He was not narrow and circumscribed as were 
the Scribes and Pharisees. He could not be 
localized. He was a timeless one and therefore 
taught principles for all time and for all peoples 
in all conditions and in all places. He broke 
over all custom and destroyed the walls of sec- 
tional and race and national prejudice and gave 
the Gospel to the whole world. He knew no 
measure for the breadth of truth and mercy and 
could allow no bounds in the fields of what is 
true and right. He strove for the full realization 
of the ideal of human nature for the sake of both 
God and man. Sunday School teachers must 
learn from Jesus to be broad-minded teachers— 
have a world view. They must strive to have 
the same broad “outlook on nature, man and 
God, and their relation one to the other that 
characterized all the teachings of Jesus.” 

3. He was prayerful. In everything He 
sought the Father’s will and assistance. This 
is, perhaps, one of the most interesting as well as 
one of the most remarkable manifestations of the 
Spirit of Jesus—that He prayed much. He spent 
whole nights in prayer and prayed not only for 
Himself but for His disciples that they might be 
sanctified through His teaching. He thus went 
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from prayer to His work of teaching and infused 
into it all the fresh energies of the soul, so 
recently secured from the divine contact and ex- 
ercise. This enabled Him to put into His teach- 
ing a divine urgency and a “sweet reasonable- 
ness”? that made it win for Him a worthy 
hearing. Let no Sunday School teacher expect 
any worthy success unless the lesson is preceded 
by a season of prayer to enable him to properly 
present the truth and unless it shall be followed 
by a prayer for the pupils that they may be able 
to appropriate the truth of the study. 

4. fe was patient. Of all men Jesus had 
most to cool His ardour and slacken His energy. 
He was constantly opposed and openly rejected. 
His authority as a teacher was often called in 
question and was many times wholly ignored. 
But He never grew impatient. He never lost His 
temper nor became discouraged. His own twelve 
disciples were slow to understand and constantly 
misunderstood Him, but He never gave them up. 
His was the purposeful and earnest spirit which 
alone will succeed in any sort of teaching and 
especially in religious and moral instruction such 
as is the task of the Sunday School teacher. 

5. He was loving. Of all the power of Jesus, 
His heart power was most effective. For this 
reason He appealed more to the conscience and 
heart than to the intellect. He so loved the men 
He taught that He yearned to give them a reali- 
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zation of the fullness of the glad truth that filled 
His own heart. He so loved them that He was 
deeply moved at the suffering of all those whom 
He taught. This then is the finest spirit of the 
teacher—that he self-sacrificingly loves those 
whom he teaches. He must so love his pupils 
that he will neglect his own gain and pleasure 
that he may serve them. 


Third : The Characteristics of Jesus’ Teachings 

In the study of the teachings of Jesus, one is 
impressed with several striking characteristics. 
They may have been manifested also in other 
teachers. But in Jesus they are all employed in 
a noteworthy way. 

1. Szmplicity. It is said that “ the common 
people heard him gladly” (Mark 12:37). This 
was perhaps true because He brought His mes- 
sage within the range of their comprehension. 
There is but one word in all the recorded teach- 
ing of Jesus that could not be understood by the 
most humble, and even that word (phylacteries) 
could have been understood by a child of that 
day. He was “meek and lowly ” and taught in 
the simplest possible language. He made no 
pretense of knowledge. There was no effort at 
oratory. He made the people understand Him. 
In that He showed the highest characteristic of 
a good teacher and set the example for every 
Sunday School teacher in the land. 
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2. Profundity. This seems paradoxical in 
view of the simplicity already indicated. But, 
while using simple language, He taught the pro- 
foundest of all truth. He taught truth as deep as 
the needs of the human heart and as broad and 
comprehensive as the being and nature of God. 
He taught the truth about God and His work. 
He laid the basis for the solution of all the great 
problems of our human nature and relations. 
His teaching furnishes the groundwork of the 
teaching of every great teacher of social, eco- 
nomic, political and religious subjects. 

3. Originality. Of all men He alone was ab- 
solutely original. He created truth while others 
can do nothing more than discover it. He Him- 
self is the Truth while others are only investiga- 
tors and learners. We often teach what we have 
learned from others but He taught what was in- 
herent in His own being. In teaching men what 
Jesus taught we need not fear that we are teach- 
ing mere tradition. For the origin of all truth is 
in Him who is “the Way, the Truth and the 
Life” (john 14:6). We study Him as teacher 
but He is more than teacher. He is the truth 
which He and all others teach about God. The 
truth we teach is not, therefore, ours but what we 
have learned from others. But Jesus teaches His 
own original truth. In this respect He is past 
all possibility of imitation. 

4. Authority. It is said of Him that “he 
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taught them as one having authority and not as 
the Scribes and Pharisees” (Mark 1:22). He 
made declarations and assertions based wholly 
on His own authority. If He is told what Moses 
has said, He will reply by saying “ but I say unto 
you, etc.” He transcends Moses in authority 
and leaves us to infer that a thing was so because 
He said so. It needed no further proof than His 
word. This is not egotism. It is not an un- 
reasoning dogmatist foisting upon his hearers 
some hollow claims for himself. It is the calm 
spirit of absolute certainty and assurance. Here 
the Sunday School teacher should imitate Christ. 
We should lead our pupils to feel that the word 
of the Bible is final in the realm of truth and au- 
thority. 

5. Fearlessness. This made His teaching 
straightforward and positive. It made Him calm 
in the heat of controversy. Because of this lack 
of fear He could denounce the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees in the severest terms, though He knew 
it would bring persecution and death upon Him. 
It enabled Him to face towards Jerusalem and 
the cross, all the time knowing what the end 
would be. Then, too, it caused Him to enlist 
His followers in a way that left no doubt as to 
their future. He assured them at the start that 
they would be as sheep among wolves and that 
faithfulness to Him would lead to sore persecu- 
tions. Here again the Sunday School teacher 
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may need to follow Jesus. It may be that many 
drop out and do not live faithful Christian lives 
because they entered upon the Christian life with 
the view that it had no difficulties in it. 

6. Adaptability. He first diagnosed the case 
before Him and adapted His teaching to the spir- 
itual needs indicated thereby. With Him it was 
not so much what special lesson He wanted to 
teach, but what did the learner need. Nor was 
it a question of what would be popular, but what 
would be helpful. 

He considered also their capacities and mental 
attitudes and taught them in a way most suited 
to them. Some were taught directly and plainly 
because they could understand. Others were 
taught by parables. He so graded His teaching 
as not to teach above the plane of the pupil’s 
characteristics, experience and other attainments. 
He never tried to force the pupil upon a plane 
not his own. Here lies the basis of our graded 
lessons. And here lies all the duty of the Sun- 
day School teacher to know well the child and its 
development as well as its environment so that 
the instruction may be adapted to the child and 
thereby made effective. 

7. Deliberation. Jesus never seemed to get 
in a hurry. He took time to do well anything 
He undertook todo. Ifconditions were not good 
He undertook to bring about a moment when 
His teaching would be received. He knew that 
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conditions determined results and allowed no 
hurry to defeat His purpose. He made no at- 
tempt to hurry conditions. He never seemed to 
be impatient. This deliberation enabled Him to 
possess Himself in peace and to all the more im- 
press His pupils with the importance of His 
teachings. 

8. Fositiveness. Jesus put His teachings ina 
positive form. He rarely ever engaged in de- 
nunciation and rarely spent much time in tearing 
down. He “came not to destroy but to fulfill.” 
He therefore lost little time in indirect and long 
introductions. He went direct to the truth to be 
taught and expected that all error would be over- 
come by it. Nor were there any doubts in His 
teaching. In it all there was a ring of certainty 
that distinguishes Him from all other great teach- 
ers. This positiveness gives to Christianity’s 
message a universal, perennial and supreme ef- 
fectiveness not found in any other teaching in 
the world. 

But Jesus went a step further. Instead of 
teaching us what we should not do, He teaches 
us what to do. His is not so much a proscrip- 
tive teaching which can do nothing for us but 
keep us from doing what is wrong. He under- 
takes to tell us what we should do and thus 
guides us into all right living. This is the new 
and Christian way in all instruction. We are to 
commend the good more than to condemn the 
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bad. Instead of trying to stop the world’s ac- 
tivities that are wrong we should try to direct 
those activities towards worthy ends. The weak- 
ness of much of our teaching and preaching is 
that we constantly try to stop wrong conduct 
but are helpless to suggest what the child could 
or should do. 


Fourth: Jesus’ Methods as a Teacher 

In the work of a teacher, who displayed such 
wonderful knowledge, who possessed such an 
excellent spirit and who manifested such striking 
and superior characteristics as a teacher, we 
would expect to find also superb pedagogical 
methods of instructions. And here, as in other 
matters, Jesus surpasses all others. Among the 
methods employed by Him several stand out 
very clearly. 

1. “xchange of oftnions. Jesus generally used 
this method when dealing with individuals. He 
encouraged His hearers to speak. There was an 
exchange of opinions. The style was familiar, 
confidential and conversational. He encour- 
aged His pupils to express an opinion and 
never rebuked them for expressing a thought 
or for asking a question. By this method He 
put the pupils at ease and opened the way to 
the solution of many difficulties which would 
otherwise have remained. This method also 
created a sense of intimacy between teacher and 
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pupil and thereby opened the way for Jesus to 
impress the pupil not only with His teachings 
but with His character and personality. 

2. Interrogation. Jesus fully appreciated the 
value of the question as a method of fixing the 
attention of the disciples upon the subject under 
consideration. He, therefore, often flung a ques- 
tion into the midst of the disciples to arouse 
interest and to cause them to think. He would 
ask them, ‘“ Who do men say that I am?” (Matt. 
16:13) and quickly follow it with the more per- 
sonal question, ‘‘Who do you say that lam?” 
(Matt. 16:15). By this method He often opened 
the way for a discussion that enabled Him to 
unfold His plans and teachings in an impressive 
way. Moreover, Jesus knew how to answer 
questions and often “started the questioning 
spirit” in His disciples. He spake a parable 
or used a symbol that set His disciples to inquir- 
ing and thus opened the way for teaching. One 
time it was a reference to “the leaven of the 
Pharisees”? which opened the way to instruct 
them upon the dangers of hypocrisy. Another 
time He would tell them, ‘I have meat to eat 
that you know not of,” and set them to wonder- 
ing and questioning. By thus using the ques- 
tion and answer method in presenting and de- 
veloping His teachings Jesus recognized the 
natural tendencies and constitution of the human 
mind and set us a perpetual example—that, in 
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teaching individuals and groups of persons as 
we do in the class work of a modern Sunday 
School, we may never dispense with the interrog- 
atory method. 

3. Controversy. In dealing with His enemies 
Jesus often resorted to a somewhat controversial 
method. They frequently propounded to Him 
subtle questions intended to entrap Him. They 
hoped that He would make such a reply as 
would enable them to lodge against Him some 
serious complaint. To these questions He fre- 
quently replied by asking them a question that 
both showed that He knew their purpose and 
also exposed their duplicity and infamy both to 
themselves and to others. In this way He was 
enabled to create a favourable impression for 
Himself because of the humiliation He had 
brought to His antagonists. 

4. Argument. His effort to bring out truth 
by the exchange of opinions in ordinary conver- 
sation often became ‘‘more formal and didactic” 
and He used logical arguments to convince His 
disciples. An appeal was made through reason 
to the will. His reasoning was always clear, 
simple and irresistible. He could appeal to the 
deepest feelings, make every string of the human 
heart vibrate with emotion. But He was never 
satisfied with merely arousing the emotions. He 
appealed to the feelings and to the intellect to 
the end that He might reach and command the 
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will of man. He recognized the central impor- 
tance of the will as the determining power in 
choosing and in doing. He stimulated thought 
in the hope of influencing the will to action. 
And knowing that “right emotions and desires 
stimulate the will to right choices and activities,” 
He undertook to reach and train the will witha 
view to moral and religious choosing and acting. 
But this citadel of the human mind is not moved 
to action unless it is convinced that the course 
suggested is best or is one’s duty. Jesus, there- 
fore, with the most powerful arguments and with 
the most irresistible logic removed every ques- 
tion of doubt and showed the value of His own 
contentions. Herein lies the path of successful 
teaching for all Sunday School teachers. They 
must convince, by logical argument, the will and 
thereby stimulate faith and action in a high and 
holy effort to perform duty. 

5. Paradox. The paradox is akin to the 
riddle, but all great teachers have appreciated 
its thought-provoking value and have used it. 
It is developed by placing two antithetical prov- 
erbs or statements side by side (Prov. 26:4, 5). 
Jesus saw its value as a means of arousing 
thought and curiosity and used it freely asa 
method. He said “whosoever would save his 
life will lose it,’ and “whosoever for my sake 
and for the sake of the Gospel will lose his life 
shall find it” (Matt. 16:25); or “If any one 
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wishes to be first, he must be last of all and 
servant of all” (Mark 9:35). In this way Jesus 
put new values upon all life and at the same time 
set the currents of human thought to running in 
new and holier channels. 

6. Proverbs. During the early part of His 
ministry Jesus cast most of His public discourses 
into the form of a proverb. His utterances 
were in the form of axioms of truth or maxims 
of moral wisdom. His sentences were epigram- 
matical, frequently figurative and always concrete 
and vivid. He spoke short, sharp, pointed truths. 
Such a statement is “Salt is good, but if salt 
lose its saltness wherewith will ye salt it” (Luke 
14:34). 

7. Parable. In the latter portion of His life 
Jesus took up the well-established custom of 
teaching by parable, and made a use of it that 
surpasses in beauty and effectiveness that of all 
others. These beautiful stories not only set 
forth some definite spiritual truth but were of 
much value in stimulating thought and in lead- 
ing His hearers to careful investigations. In 
some cases they were a means of gradually re- 
vealing truth so as not to shock and drive away 
from Him those who were not yet prepared for 
the great principles announced by Him. By 
this method He perfected the highest type of 
illustrative discourse. He used the other forms 
of illustrative language such as the paradox, 
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proverb, similitude and allegory such as that of 
the vine and Good Shepherd. He used some 
forms close akin to the riddle but in the parable 
He surpassed all and gave to His teachings a 
permanence and universality that have always 
been a source of inspiration and power to His 
followers and an unanswerable argument to 
His enemies. Herein lies the Sunday School 
teacher’s example for teaching by the story 
method. 

8. Jllustration. Here, as nowhere else, the 
teacher should thoroughly study His method. 
Whether He used the works of nature, the 
manners and customs and characters of men or 
human industry, history and government, Jesus 
is a Master of the art of illustration. Mr. Peters 
suggests that we study His illustrations in which 
He uses such words as: “ Birds, battles, candle- 
stick, corn, child, cloth, dog, eagle, eye, fishes, 
foxes, figs, fields, grapes, gate, hill, holes, jour- 
ney, light, lightning, lily, leaven, market, night, 
platter, reed, sower, seed, soil, sparrow, serpent, 
stars, sheep, vine, viper, yoke, wind, wedding, 
ete.2 

9. Demonstration. He not only reasoned out 
His conclusions and illustrated them by nature 
processes and by parables but, by the use of 
miracles, He demonstrated His teachings before 
their eyes. Jesus had a divine message to de- 
liver and, that men might understand and accept 
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that message, He demonstrated it by super- 
human proof. As a divine teacher He gave 
divine evidence of His mission. 

10. Incarnation. This was the secret of His 
power and influence. He embodied in Himself 
and was all that He taught. MHis holy life was 
the complete and crowning proof of all that He 
taught. He did what He taught. This lesson 
should be fully learned by all Sunday School 
teachers. It will be studied again and more 
fully in another chapter. 


Fifth: Jesus’ Aim in Teaching : 

In all His teaching Jesus kept constantly in 
mind certain definite and good ends for those 
whom He taught. He taught in the hope of 
preparing the human soul to live in harmony 
with the will of God as expressed in the King- 
dom of Heaven which He came to establish. 
He aimed to show men how to live with the 
possession of the divine power and at last to 
unite with the divine personality. His mission 
was to teach men and women whose lives needed 
transforming how to attain to the higher stand- 
ards and to fill them with such a moral and 
spiritual dynamic that they might teach and 
transform others. 

This all-inclusive aim of developing a perfect 
and efficient manhood and womanhood is the 
supreme object of Jesus. He shows that it is 
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best done through the personal touch of a relig- 
ious teacher. It included in its program both 
the saving and the making of men and foretok- 
ened their highest happiness both in this life and 
in the next. Several special aims may be set 
out, all of which contributed to or were included 
in this all-inclusive purpose. 

1. He sought to relieve human suffering. Vi 
men were to be happy they must be relieved of 
the physical suffering which they constantly en- 
dured. He taught them better how to escape 
such suffering and to be physically well. 

2. He aimed to help men overcome thetr 
temptations which came so constantly upon them. 
He would help them overcome their passions 
and lower natures and respond to the prompt- 
ings of their higher nature. In this matter He 
would save them from the defeat and shame of a 
selfish and unholy life. In this way He was to 
help men not only to have life but to have it in 
abundance (John 10: Io). 

3. He sought to give men a new and true 
conception of God. Men had come to think of 
God too much as a mere moral ruler and as liv- 
ing far away from them and communicating 
with them through some special messengers. 
They had little hope of entering into the divine 
presence. Jesus aimed to introduce them toa 
loving Father who reveals Himself to men and 
enters into the hearts and lives of faithful men 
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and who sympathizes with them in their suffer- 
ings and helps them bear their burdens as well 
as supplies them with wisdom with which to 
solve their perplexing problems of life. By this 
revelation He would inspire in them simple trust 
in God, who is not an object of fear, but one who 
guides all life in the way of peace, harmony and 
strength. 

4. He endeavoured to lead men to understand 
their duty towards others. He gave His life for 
the good of others and, thereby, impressed them 
with the beauty of a life spent in the service of 
their fellows. Herein they saw that they would 
save their lives by losing them in serving others 
instead of themselves. He trained men for citi- 
zenship in a universal fellowship and world- 
democracy of the Kingdom of God. He sought 
to have them become active agents of the divine 
love in an effort to realize in the individual and 
in society the fullness of the Kingdom of God. 
Those He taught would then not only be them- 
selves subjects of that Kingdom but would sacri- 
fice themselves as He Himself had done to per- 
’ fect that Kingdom among men. 

How great was Jesus as a teacher! In method 
and spirit He is unapproached by any other. 
He was both simple and profound. He gripped 
alike the poor and rich, the ignorant and cul- 
tured. He appealed to the reason but no less 
stirred the emotions and awakened the imagina- 
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tion. His teachings were both picturesque and 
dramatic. He was both practical and myste- 
rious. The most of His life and certainly the 
latter part of it was spent in teaching. His one 
great outstanding accomplishment was the 
teaching a fine group of disciples who should 
continue His instructions after Him. Surely Sun- 
day School teachers can find in Him a constant 
supply of encouragement and enthusiasm as 
well as ample wisdom for all their tasks. 


III 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S INCOM- 
PARABLE PREPARATION 


(Ezra 7 : 10) 


HAT the Sunday School teacher needs 
preparation for his task hardly requires 
any argument. What task is there 
that does not demand some sort of special equip- 
ment? And surely for this far-reaching religious 
work there is need for the best possible training. 
Moreover, there is no other work for which prep- 
aration has been more sadly neglected. 

It is a happy day for us that now we are see- 
ing this need and undertaking to fill it. Our 
purpose here is to inquire into the nature of 
preparation needed. And for this investigation 
let us follow the suggestions found in Ezra’s pur- 
pose in the matters of teaching Israel. It is said 
of him, “Ezra prepared his heart to know the 
law of Jehovah, and to do it, and to teach stat- 
utes and commandments in Israel” (Ezra 7 : 10). 
This passage outlines the preparation made by 
Ezra for his work among the Israelites and indi- 
cates a good line of procedure for every Sun- 
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day School teacher. It indicates four lines of 
preparation. (1) Heart preparation. (2) Mental 
preparation. (3) Life preparation. (4) Teach- 
ing preparation. Let these four furnish the out- 
line for this discussion. 


FIRST: HEART PREPARATION 


“Ezra prepared his heart.” This is a vital 
matter. Every teacher should ponder it well. 
Is he right at heart? Does his heart properly 
relate itself to his work, towards God and towards 
those who are to be taught? The writer of the 
Proverbs set much stress upon this matter. He 
says ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence (or above 
all thou guardest) for out of it are the issues of 
life”’ (Prov. 4:23). And Jesus lays supreme 
emphasis upon it. He says “ Out of the heart 
come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, railings” (Matt. 
15:19). And again “the good man out of the 
good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is good; and the evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth that which is evil; for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth” (Luke 6:45). Moreover it is made the 
vital matter in religion. God promises to take 
out of Israel the “ heart of stone” and give them 
a “new heart” (Ezek. 36: 26). 

But what is the heart? This is a difficult 
question and its answer would depend upon 
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one’s view-point. In common use to-day it is 
very much the same as the soul. In the Bible, 
however, it has a more general significance and 
denotes the “focus of the inner man.” It is, as 
indicated above, the centre from which all con- 
duct proceeds. It is a sort of meeting place or 
go-between for knowledge and conduct. It is 
excited by knowledge and in turn produces 
action. It is difficult to find in the brain any 
physiological substitute for it or to place it in 
the cycle of causation in the brain. But “it isa 
sort of third side of the triangle of our inner life 
that is used to describe all feelings whatsoever.” 

And surely this is the Biblical sense. It is 
where the various feelings or emotions or pas- 
sions or sentiments or affections exercise their 
influence. The heart is described as a heart of 
stone, suggestive of its cold and irresponsive 
nature. It is described as the seat of joy 
(7) Chron.46'3103"Ps: 1928, 105.9 .1sase5e14 yr 
it may grow faint (Deut. 20:3) and be sorrowful 
(Neh. 2:2); it may be stubborn (Ps. 81: 12) and 
hard (Matt. 19:8); it may be troubled (John 
14:1, 27) and broken (Ps. 147: 3); it may be 
fearful (Isa. 35:4) or cheerful (Prov. 15:15, 
17:22); it should be moved with compassion 
(Col. 3:: 12). 

We are taught to set our affections upon 
“things above, not on things on the earth” 
(Col. 3:2). “Things above” and “things of 
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earth” bid for our feelings and our feelings are 
good or bad according to the one upon which 
they are bestowed. Here is the heart of true 
religion. For repentance is the proper adjust- 
ment of our affections towards sin and faith the 
proper adjustment of our affections towards 
Christ. Schleiermacher was not far wrong in 
saying that “the essence of religion consists in 
feeling.” Jonathan Edwards taught that “true 
religion, in great part, consists in holy affections.” 
Paul taught that “the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, self-control” (Gal. 5 : 22-23). 
The Scripture sets above all else the three great 
master feelings, faith, hope and love. These are 
the three very tap-roots of all our feelings and 
where they are rooted determines whether we 
are Christians. 

Who, then, can neglect the heart? For ours 
is not a religion that distrusts emotion. But, as 
is well said by Mr. Strong, ‘“ Christianity trusts 
emotion ; in fact it makes the goodness which it 
aims at producing consist to a large extent in 
emotion—especially, in the three emotions of 
faith, hope and love.” We must see to it that 
our feelings go out in right directions. This we 
may not do except by cultivation. Here is the 
place for the teacher’s preparation of heart. There 
should be, to begin with, a love of truth, a sense 
of beauty and a sentiment of duty. And as cer- 
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tainly as the intellect can be trained, so can the 
heart or feelings be developed. For many of 
the very finest feelings of the soul often lie dor- 
mant until they are coaxed and cultivated. 

Here also is the place for the blessed work of 
the Holy Spirit. He must enter into this holy of 
holies and do a work which we cannot do for our 
own hearts. He restores our heart to its lawful 
position of control over all the inferior powers 
and imparts dignity and harmony to all of our 
activities. He sheds abroad the love of God in 
our hearts (Rom. 5:5) and none of us can come 
into our best as teachers unless there is con- 
stantly found in our hearts the softening and 
refining influence of the love of Christ. Indeed, 
the “beauty of holiness” is most certainly seen 
as that love through the power of the Holy Spirit 
develops in us the gracious qualities of heart 
which are at once recognized but not easily de- 
scribed. 

This preparation of heart must proceed along 
two lines. /7zrs¢, there must be a conscious put- 
ting away of those feelings which are unholy. 
Paul tells the Colossian Christians to put to 
death “passion, evil desire, and covetousness ”’ 
and to put away “anger, wrath, and malice.” 
These evil feelings must first be removed. And 
the Sunday School teacher who allows them to 
remain unchallenged will be of little use to the 
pupils, In the second place, we are to “put ona 
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heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness, meek- 
ness, long-suffering ; forbearing one another, and 
forgiving each other and above all these things, 
put on love which is the bond of perfectness.” 
We are “to let the peace of Christ rule in our 
hearts and be thankful.” We should “sing 
with grace (thanks) in our hearts” (Col. 
3: 12-17). 

What a state of heart is here described! 
What holy feelings are enumerated! Indeed 
this description of what is required of us is 
little more than a catalogue of holy feelings. 
And what if all the Sunday School teachers were 
dominated by them. What forbearance and 
kindness and love and compassion should pos- 
sess us each Sunday when we face our classes | 
Yea, what meekness and lowliness! Surely the 
impotence of our demoralized wills, the violence 
of our passions and the weight of our past sins 
are enough to make us sensible of our inade- 
quacy for this task. It is a task of human per- 
fection and not only requires the effort of man 
but must be sought as the gift of God. 

To attain to this preparation of heart then, 
the teacher must maintain a constant watchful- 
ness against the bad and constantly seek the 
good conditions of heart. He must be in prayer 
for divine assistance. Let no teacher dare to go 
to class on Sunday without first seeking from 
God that condition of heart that will enable him 
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to feel rightly towards the pupil, towards the . 
lesson to be taught and towards God. Above 
all he should be swayed by three great and abid- 
ing feelings—faith, hope and love. There should 
be faith in God, hope for humanity and abound- 
ing love for both. 

Whatever else one does not have, love is es- 
sential. We must not only like to teach and not 
only love children but we must love them like 
Jesus loved them, so that, if need be, we will 
suffer for them. Jesus commissioned Peter to 
feed His lambs and sheep. But first He probed 
his heart and thrice over put to him the search- 
ing question—the overmastering and all-em- 
bracing question, ‘Lovest thou me?” That 
was his primary need. The best lover will make 
the best teacher. We may measure our ability 
to feed the flock by our love for the great Shep- 
herd. Our souls and all that we have and are 
must be interfused with the love of Jesus and 
His little ones before we can really teach at all. 
For love puts fire and spirit and life and power 
into the knowledge we try to impart. 

Moreover, love wins the pupils. They soon 
detect our love and respond to it. Love, then, 
is the Sunday School teacher’s measure of per- 
sonal power over the pupils. The boys and 
girls will do anything for the teacher who loves 
them with sacrificial love. Mr. Trumbull tells 
of the death of a Sunday School teacher and 
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how one boy of his class cried out in his sorrow, 
“T tell you, he did love the boys.’’ And that 
such love is rewarded by the love of the mem- 
bers of the class is seen in the story of a little 
girl who was told that she could not live long. 
Her thoughts turned to her Sunday School 
teacher and she said, ‘“‘ Mother, don’t tell my 
teacher I am dead ; for it will break her heart to 
know it.” Every Sunday School pupil should 
have occasion in some such way to magnily his 
teacher’s love for him. 

This discussion has, of course, proceeded upon 
the understanding that the teacher is a Chris- 
tian. Surely one must be born from above ; one 
must have been given a new heart ; one must have 
become a new creature in Christ Jesus, before 
one can rightly undertake the gracious work of 
teaching the word of life. 


SECOND: MENTAL PREPARATION 


Our Scripture text also declares of Ezra that 
he prepared his heart ‘to know (seek) the law 
of Jehovah.” Here is mental preparation and 
that of a special kind—to the end that he might 
“know the law of Jehovah.” This requires 
study. For one cannot know the law of God 
without study. It takes work to learn the Scrip- 
tures. It is not enough to simply read it. We 
must study it. We must not be satisfied with 
merely glancing through it; we must dig into 
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its depths. Searching the Scriptures must be 
the main business of the Sunday School teacher. 
He cannot and must not neglect the word of God. 

Of course there should be all possible prepara- 
tion. The mind should have the best possible 
preparation and as far as possible this training 
should precede the attempt to acquire knowledge. 
It is fortunate, however, that the two may go 
together and that one may secure a high degree 
of training while seeking knowledge. Aside 
from the preparation of a particular lesson, the 
teacher needs to get ready to prepare and teach 
any lesson. The minister’s preparation for his 
work does not consist in making sermons; the 
lawyer’s is not in the trying of cases ; the physi- 
cian’s is not in writing prescriptions. Their 
preparation consists in their getting ready to do 
these things. It is not, however, concerning 
this general preparation that we are here to give 
our attention. But we are to think about know- 
ing the Bible as the law of Jehovah and inci- 
dentally about knowing the lesson to be taught 
from time to time. 


The Spirit of Our Bible Study 
The spirit of our study of the Bible will deter- 
mine our success in gaining a mastery of its 
teachings. This is a matter so vital that we 
should give special consideration to it. Some 
one has said that we must study the Bible in a 
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childlike spirit. This is very suggestive, for a 
child is humble, trustful, docile and without fixed 
opinions upon the subjects investigated. But 
more needs to be said. He must approach it as 
a child of God and, consequently, in the light of 
the Spirit of God. While not an exhaustive 
study, the following suggestions will be enough 
to indicate something of the spirit with which the 
Sunday School teacher should approach the study 
of the Bible. He should approach it: 

1. As the word of God. There must be im- 
plicit confidence in the Scripture as the word of 
God. It is impossible, for those who doubt it, to 
be intrusted with its fine and helpful secrets. 

2. With reverence. Its Author, its substance 
and its inspiration all suggest that we should ap- 
proach the Bible with something of the spirit of 
the ancient Jews who always washed their hands 
before touching it. Or, like Moses before the 
burning bush, we should take off our shoes, .rec- 
ognizing that we are on holy ground. 

3. With a ready assent to all of tts teachings. 
Some of it may not be clear to our understand- 
ing; some may not be palatable to our moral 
taste. But we must be ready to assent to it, no 
matter how nor where it crosses our opinions or 
feelings, 

4. With a purpose to obey it. In the first 
place, only the obedient spirit can be a receptive 
spirit. Then, too, God only promises under- 
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standing of the truth to those who are willing to 
do it. Jesus says “If any man will to do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God” (John 7:17). It is a question of walking 
in the light we have and thereby making 
progress. 

5. With a view to self-appropriation. We 
must go where Christ goes, sit where He sits and 
hear when He speaks. We must make the word 
of Scripture personal. It must seem to be God 
speaking to me as though I were alone in the 
world. 

6. With a spirit of rejoicing in wt. The Word 
of the Lord should be precious to our souls. The 
revelation of divine wisdom and power and love 
should be our delight and a holy love for God 
ought to bring to us a spiritual taste that would 
make us thirst for His word. 

7. Prayerfully. All Bible study should be pre- 
ceded by prayer and pursued in the spirit of 
prayer. If we look into His word we must have 
the Spirit who indited it to help us understand it. 
This need should be constantly felt and should 
drive us to fervent prayer that we may have the 
illumination of the Spirit—that we may have the 
eyes of our heart opened—so that we may see 
and understand the weighty significance of the 
Word of Jehovah. 

8. With aview to finding Jesus init. The very 
sum of all the Scripture is that Jesus is the world’s 
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Saviour. In talking of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, Jesus said they “testify of me” (John 
5:39). Every chapter and verse of the Bible 
somehow points to Jesus Christ. We will find a 
new glow of delight in our Bible study if we are 
able to see Jesus in it. Our souls will burn within 
us and we will find a larger benefit in Bible study 
when we learn to connect all of it up with Jesus 
and His work of salvation. We should be all 
the time alert to get a glimpse of Jesus. Sucha 
mental and heart attitude will make the Scripture 
a veritable house of the Lord and our study a 
matter of profitable companionship with Him. 

9. Ln the spirit of meditation. Much is lost in 
all our Bible study if we do not take time to 
meditate. We must stop and ponder the mes- 
sage we have read. There must be reflection 
upon the teaching or scene we have had pre- 
sented in the Scripture narrative. If we are told 
that God created the heaven and earth, we should 
reflect upon their beauty and glory and greatness 
and then upon the greater glory of Him who 
could perform such a wonderful work. More- 
over, we are a part of His creation and thus have 
the honour of being the workmanship of this 
glorious being. We should consider our duty 
to Him and the sin of forgetting Him even while 
admiring His wonderful works in nature. Then, 
too, we should consider that all this created glory 
shall pass away and we should not set our hearts 
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upon any of these perishable things but upon 
their great Creator who never changes. We 
should think upon the duty of using all created 
things for the glory of Him who made them, and 
not for our own selfish pleasure. If we read ofa 
great Christian man that he declared ‘By the 
grace of God I am what I am,” let us ponder it 
long and profoundly. Are we Christians? Then 
itis by grace. Arewestillalive? Itis by grace. 
But are we what we ought to be? In the light 
of His grace bestowed upon us, ought we not be 
better? Or are we what we want to be? Are 
we Satisfied with our progress or condition? Do 
we hunger for deeper and richer experiences? 
Then let us seek for grace. He said ‘My grace 
is sufficient for thee.’”’ May we not ask ourselves 
if we are any better than we used to be? If we 
have been forgiven of our sins, if we have a hope of 
eternal life, if we have the love of God in our 
hearts, we are in a far better attitude than we 
once were. For this we can praise God’s grace. 
Or are we what we are going to be? Do we 
purpose by the Lord’s grace to be more faithful 
and consecrated to His service? Or do we have 
the assurance that one day by His grace we shall 
be admitted into His presence in peace? For 
all of our hope and guarantee of eternal life, we 
are to extol His grace. Some such reflections as 
these should often be indulged in as we study the 
Word of life. It is in these times of meditation 
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that the Scripture takes hold upon our hearts and 
becomes real to us and indeed carries our souls 
out into the sweep of eternity. 


Methods of Bible Study 

There is always need for a fresh emphasis 
upon method in Bible study. Some of the 
methods employed by different Bible students 
may be fruitful of better results than others. But 
any method when persistently followed will re- 
sult in great good. On the other hand no one 
will ever get very far in such study unless some 
method is adopted. Indeed there will be little 
interest in Bible study unless some definite plan 
is followed. To lay down any rules, however, is 
almost impossible. For each one must follow 
that method that will best fit his own purpose or 
bent of mind. We must not take another man’s 
plan unless it fits our mind. Each bee must go 
to whatever flower will yield to it a bit of honey 
—and likewise every David must face the raging 
giant with his own shepherd’s sling and a smooth 
stone and not in the armour of Saul. 

It may prove helpful, however, to point out 
some of the methods that others have employed 
with profit. In doing this, emphasis may be 
laid upon some things that seem essential to any 
large Bible knowledge. 

1. Study the Bible as a whole. If we are to 
get it all we must study it all. And certainly 
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there is none of it so unimportant that it can 
with impunity be disregarded. Lest we miss 
some of it, therefore, we must read it in its 
entirety. Then, too, there is progress in divine 
revelation and we need to see the end in the 
light of the beginning. If we are to see the full 
meaning of Jesus and His redemptive work, we 
must know of the promise that the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the head of the serpent. The 
Old Testament prepares for the New which must 
be understood in relation to it. John adds a 
new view of Jesus to that given by the earlier 
Gospels. Acts tells of the spread of the work 
only begun in the Gospels and the Epistles give 
us a full and comprehensive view of the great 
doctrines which have only been hinted in the 
earlier Scriptures. If, then, we are to under- 
stand the full import of the Bible, we must begin 
at the first and continue to the end.. About 
three pages in the average Bible or eighty-five 
verses each day will complete it in a year. 

2. Study the Bible by books. Dr. C. 1. Scofield 
has said “The Bible is built up book-wise.” 
The authors of the several books each had a 
distinct purpose in writing and we should seek 
to find that purpose. (1) The book chosen 
should be read entirely through several times. 
If possible each time at one sitting and with no 
attempt to outline its subject matter. Such 
reading will allow one to be swept along into 
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the main currents of divine revelation of the 
book. One will learn to breathe the atmosphere 
which the writer breathed when he wrote. 
(2) Having thus gotten some familiarity with 
the whole, there should follow many special 
studies. There may now be made an outline of 
the contents such as will enable one to see the 
structure or connections of the several parts. 
Certainly there should be a study of the author 
of the book and of the times in which he wrote. 
One should become acquainted with all the 
people mentioned, which would result in a 
biographical study. Also there should be famil- 
iarity with the places referred to in the book 
which would give ample geography for the sub- 
ject in hand. Then, too, one may study various 
words to learn their application or find out what 
the book teaches upon certain great doctrines. 
There is hardly any limit to the lines of study 
one may pursue in one book of the Bible. 

3. Study the Bible by periods. God's deal- 
ings with man may be divided in well-defined 
periods or dispensations. In each period there 
is a definite plan of action on the part of God. 
Man is put to a certain test or responsibility and 
fails to meet it and then God goes forward with 
His plan, dealing with man on a new basis that 
appears necessary in the light of his recent 
failure. In such periodic study the truth found 
in one period is supplemented by what is 
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revealed in the next. Such study also enables 
one to grasp the entire sweep of the divine 
revelation. Such a view will prevent erroneous 
interpretations. One will learn that God allowed 
(did not sanction or command) in the period, 
because of the lack of development of the race, 
what in a later period He strongly prohibited. 

In this study one should begin with the most 
general divisions possible and then proceed to 
other and smaller divisions. First, there might 
be given three dispensations, then seven, then 
seven ages, then twelve periods and fifteen periods 
and twenty-one periods. By this method the 
student can by a mere drill soon become familiar 
with God’s method of dealing with men in all 
the ages of the world. One will also see how 
He adapts His teachings and His method of 
dealing to fit the condition of the people. The 
author’s ‘““The Bible Book By Book,” and “The 
Bible Period By Period,” pursue respectively the 
last two methods. 

4. Study the Bible biographically. One of 
the most helpful of all studies is that of great 
men. The Bible furnishes a rich field for such 
study. It does not lack in variety. Every field 
of human endeavour is touched by some worthy 
man. There are statesmen and lawmakers and 
poets and philosophers, warriors, reformers and 
preachers. Then too in the Bible there is no 
sham. Nothing is covered up. Faults and fail- 
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ures are set forth as truly as virtues and suc- 
cesses. Moreover, these lives are recorded in 
the light of their relation to God and, therefore, 
furnish us a sort of divine philosophy of life. 
Space would not allow the mention of the many 
Bible characters whose lives would furnish a fruit- 
ful field of study. Abraham, God’s ideal man; 
Joseph, the hero of human service; Moses, the 
great lawgiver; Joshua, the warrior and states- 
man; David, the king; Samuel, the judge, 
prophet and priest; Isaiah, the prophet of salva- 
tion ; Jesus, the Saviour, and Paul, the Gentile 
Apostle, are such outstanding men of influence 
that one would hardly miss any of them. Of 
course, the life of Jesus is the best of all. 

5. Study the Bible topically. This method 
furnishes an endless variety of study with the 
same principle all the time. It consists in select- 
ing a definite subject for study and tracing out 
that study throughout the Scripture. The object 
is to learn what the Bible teaches about the topic 
selected for study. All the great words, such 
as faith, love, peace, grace, hope, repentance, 
prayer, sin, holiness, sanctification, justification, 
etc., and such doctrines as the Second Coming 
of Christ, The Judgment, Baptism, The Lord’s 
Supper, The Church and Kingdom and The 
Inspiration of the Scripture, the Fall of Man and 
Salvation in Christ are available for such study. 
This method is especially profitable in establish- 
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ing one in all the great and deep truths of the 
Christian life. 

6. Study the Bible by chapters. This method 
attempts to find in each chapter its principal 
thought or leading lesson, its best verse and 
the prominent persons mentioned in it. As a 
method it has the advantage of taking the stu- 
dent to the Bible itself and makes of him an in- 
dependent investigator. It combines happily for 
the average man or woman, who desires to learn 
the Scripture, the devotional reading and inves- 
tigative study of the Scripture. It is calculated 
to bring much joy as well as profit to those who 
adopt it as a method. 


The Tools for Bible Study 

The tools for Bible study consist for the most 
part in books. A good library is very helpful 
and yet the student can succeed very well and 
indeed can gain a very general and useful knowl- 
edge of the Scripture with but few books. 

In order of importance a Bible is the first book 
needed. One should try to have a good Bible— 
one good enough to keep. Moreover, it should 
be a reference Bible. It should be of good plain 
print so that it will not strain the eyesand so 
that it may be of use “ even down to old age.” 

Next to a reference Bible, one should have 
a Bible text-book and concordance. These 
differ widely in their purpose. The concordance 
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assists you in finding a given text, some impor- 
tant word of which is known. It gives a classi- 
fication of all Scripture texts according to words, 
while the text-book gives you reference to 
Scripture teachings according to subjects. The 
text-book, therefore, gives one a number of 
Bible texts upon any given theme and at once 
furnishes the different view-points from which it 
may be studied or the different teachings about 
it. 

Another very helpful book to the Bible student 
is a good Bible dictionary. The object of this 
book is to assist the student in understanding the 
geography and the customs of the times. With- 
out this knowledge, much error of interpretation 
will creep in. For the average student it is best 
to secure some of the more simple works that 
give the results of research and study without 
the course of reasoning used to find those re- 
sults. Such is a “Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge” published by Harper & Brothers, 
and Smith’s small abridged editions. If in addi- 
tion to these one can purchase a good commen- 
tary on the Bible, it will be found helpful. Cer- 
tainly there should be good note-books upon 
which to record the results of one’s study. 


Preparing the Next Sunday’s Lesson 


Nothing is more important than the prepara- 
tion for the teaching of the next Sunday’s lesson, 
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The method of preparation has been illustrated 
by the study one would make of a famous man- 
sion or castle. One would walk around it so as 
to view it from every angle; then go through it 
from the top to the bottom and view all its ar- 
rangements and conveniences: and finally have 
some one tell us about its history and purpose 
and beauty. So would we do in the study of the 
lesson—study around it, through it, and about it. 
In such a preparation we would also plan the 
method ofteaching. For our purpose, therefore, 
we should consider two things: (1) The gather- 
ing of materials. (2) The planning of the lesson. 

I. Gathering the materials. Before the teacher 
can decide upon any method of presentation all 
the facts and materials must be well in hand. In 
gathering these materials the teacher has at his 
command the lesson text and certain general and 
special helps. (1) The lesson passage should be 
gone through and through and allaround. This 
requires a study of the persons and places, the 
references to the incident in other places of the 
Scripture and its setting or connection in the 
Bible story. (2) The lesson helps. These should 
include those prepared by the publishing houses 
of one’s own denomination and others of high 
grade. (3) General helps, such as those men- 
tioned above under the head of tools for Bible 
study. To those might be added charts and 
maps, Old and New Testament history, a “ Life 
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of Christ” and “ Life of Paul” and other such 
studies. 

The result of all this study. (1) The teacher 
will possess a knowledge of the facts and mean- 
ing of the lesson passage. The words and ex- 
pressions of it will be understood. (2) He will 
understand the teachings of the passage. These 
teachings are of first importance and should be 
listed as doctrines and duties, so that they can 
be intelligently presented to the class. All of 
this should be so thoroughly mastered as to be 
familiar like the every-day occurrences of life. 

2. Planning the lesson. This again is very 
important if the teacher is to do effective work 
during the class period. (1) It makes it possible 
to find a point of contact for joining the new 
knowledge on to that already in the possession 
of the student. (2) It will prevent side-tracking 
and bringing {in irrelevant matters so that the 
lesson may not be neglected. (3) It will make it 
possible to cover the lesson. The material will be 
so arranged as to use what is relevant and omit 
what is not and will provide for the conclusion 
as well as for the beginning of the hour’s study. 
In this way the lesson will, like a good story, 
have some outcome or final issue and not be leit 
as an unfinished tale. 


THIRD: LIFE PREPARATION 
In a former chapter we have said that “the 
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pupil tends to become like the teacher” ; that 
through our teaching “other human souls are 
gradually being fashioned into the image of our 
own.” In that same connection the importance 
of a holy life to back up the instruction of the 
teacher was suggested. 

This is exactly what is suggested in our great 
passage where it is said “Ezra prepared his 
heart to know the Law of Jehovah and to do it.” 
He had determined that he would follow its direc- 
tions. He would obey its commands, heed its 
warnings, trust its promises and profit by its 
exhortations. His outward life should be a con- 
stant manifestation of the will of God for men, 
while his inner or spiritual life would be swayed 
by the truth of the Scripture. 

This is indeed of incomparable value to the 
teacher. Jesus has taught that we should love 
our enemies and that we do good unto them. 
And children will realize the value of this teach- 
ing in a new and impressive way, if they see it 
done in the life of the teacher. If the teacher 
would show the pupil how approachable Jesus is 
and that He is its friend, that teacher should be 
approachable by his pupils and should at all times 
be a friend to the pupils. 

Our great hope is to lead our pupils to know 
how Jesus loves them and to win their love to 
Him. Let the teacher show the love of Jesus in 
himself or herself. And as a representative of 
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Jesus, love the pupil with a sacrificial love. A 
life pure from all evil and unholy lusts will set 
the pupils on the way to a similar life. The very 
love of Jesus must be shed abroad in the teacher’s 
heart. Every teacher should, therefore, ask him- 
selic>“Do I love-to teach?’ «“Do I love the 
children?”? ‘Do I love them as Jesus did, be- 
cause of what I want them to become?” No 
matter what the wealth of your preparation you 
cannot teach, you cannot touch the life of the 
child until all you have and are has been inter- 
fused with the love of Christ. 

After all it is character that counts. Personal 
character is the sum of what one is, “the spirit 
with which he does things, the quality of head 
and heart which make attractive the things that 
are right and unattractive the things that are 
wrong.” We teach more by what we are than 
by what we know. No other equipment is com- 
parable to personal worth. If a teacher’s own 
life is regulated by the high ideals of the Chris- 
tian life, he will by the force of his own person- 
ality lead his pupils to regulate their lives by the 
same heavenly standards. 

In all this we raise the matter of influence. 
And that is an urgent matter. Taken asa whole, 
our influence as teachers counts for much more 
than our teaching. Most people are led to trust 
Christ not because the one who is leading them 
is teaching them anything they did not know, 
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but because he is influencing them. One is 
often more influential than instructive. The 
preacher may be preaching nothing new and the 
Holy Spirit is not therefore assisting him in 
teaching but men may be led to love and trust 
Jesus. Then the Spirit is helping him to be 
influential. 

But influence is of two kinds, conscious and 
unconscious or voluntary and involuntary. One 
may deliberately purpose to influence another and 
certainly every Sunday School teacher should 
aim at such influence. There should be some 
principle of action or some phase of conduct in 
the direction which he is constantly aiming to in- 
fluence the pupils in the class. While preparing 
the lesson and also while teaching it, the teacher 
should have constantly in mind that not the 
teaching of truth is the main thing, but making 
it influential with the hearers. The teaching 
should rather be counted as an incident to right 
influence. Truth should be used to influence the 
pupil to something dearer than life to the teacher. 
Such a sense of the duty to influence will make 
one teach as if for his own life and for the 
scholar’s. 

But there is another phase of influence; an 
influence that is unconscious and unintended 
and that emanates from the very character of 
the teacher. It manifests itself in the incidental 
words, in the looks and expressions of counte- 
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nance and in the actions. The importance of 
this kind of influence is vital. All of us know 
that it is the man back of the sermon that gives 
the sermon its chief power. This is the chief rea- 
son for the incarnation of Jesus in the flesh. Up 
to His coming, God’s truth was taught. In Him 
it was exhibited. It was given a new power and 
influence because it was expressed in individual 
life. 

Here is the teacher’s duty, not only to know 
but to do the word of God. Ifa thing is calcu- 
lated to give the pupil a fuller confidence in the 
sincerity of the teacher’s Christian character, it 
should be done. Here is the place for the 
settlement of all matters of expediency and in- 
dulgence. In the matter of cards or drink or 
dancing or theater-going, if it will give the 
students greater confidence in us and, thereby, 
add to our ability to influence them to love 
Christ above all else, we must engage in these 
practices. But, if such indulgences are calculated 
to cause any of them to have a lower estimate of 
the worth of our professions of Christianity, we 
must abstain from them. 

I have heard a story of the pastor and officers 
of the Sunday School deciding that a certain 
influential business man of the church should 
become the teacher of a class of boys. On 
learning of this decision, the boys petitioned the 
pastor that this man be not made their teacher 
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and gave as their reason that his life was not 
clean. They said the boys saw him about his 
place of business and that they knew him better 
than the pastor. They were unwilling to havea 
man teach them the truths of religion if he did 
not conform his own life to its truths. And they 
were right. Every teacher in the Sunday School 
should so conform his life to Christ as a pattern 
that he could in all confidence throw out to his 
scholars the challenge of Paul, “ Be ye followers of 
me, even as I also am of Christ” (1 Cor. 11:1). 


FOURTH: TEACHING PREPARATION 

Once more our Scripture passage says, “ Ezra 
prepared his heart to know the law of Jehovah 
and to do it and to teach statutes and command- 
ments in Israel.” He purposed not only to 
“know” and ‘do,’ but also to ‘teach.’ He 
aimed to be prepared to teach. This raises the 
whole question of special training for the work 
of teaching. This training should be both gen- 
eral and particular in character and should in- 
clude the study of the child to be taught, the 
laws and methods of teaching and of Sunday 
School work and the particular lesson to be 
taught. 


The Pupil to be Taught. 
First of all, every teacher should endeavour to 
learn something of child life or child psychology. 
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Every one should know the characteristics of 
children at different ages and of seniors and 
adults. The physical, mental, social and relig- 
ious or spiritual characteristics of the children 
vary so greatly with the changing years that one 
cannot hope to do the best teaching in any de- 
partment, unless one knows those characteristics 
and teaches somewhat in harmony with them. 
Whether the teacher shall appeal to reason or 
curiosity or imagination; whether he shall do 
for the pupil or have it do for itself and for 
others ; whether there shall be any attempt at 
class organization; whether there shall be any 
attempt at memory work or the teacher shall be 
content simply with making an impression and 
many other questions of importance to the suc- 
cess of the teacher and to the welfare of the 
scholars, will all rightly depend upon the general 
disposition and ability of the pupils of a particu- 
lar grade or age. And no teacher should will- 
ingly be without this information. 

Putting it otherwise, this means that the 
teacher must make a study of human nature. 
He must try, like Jesus, to know what is in man. 
Such a study may be easily pursued by every one. 
(1) We may study our own nature. You can 
test the motives of your own actions. You can 
ask others to tell you of your faults and of your 
points of strength. You can square your own 
actions, thoughts and desires by the Bible teach- 
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ings. (2) We can study human nature in 
others. In this study, we should use both head 
and heart and look for the good as well as the 
bad and always with a view to being helpful. 
(3) We may make such a study by means of 
the many good books and articles that are con- 
stantly being published upon this very matter 
and through the discussions to be heard at Sun- 
day School institutes and conventions. 

The results of this study will bring us much 
profit in many directions. (1) We will discover 
that human nature has in it both good and evil 
qualities—that, having first of all originated from 
God, it has good in it—that, having been born 
of a sinful human race, it has fallen heir to much 
that is evil. Such a knowledge will bring the 
teacher a sense of the child’s need of help to 
overcome the evil and will give him a belief that 
there is still hope of reaching the child and that 
he has capacity for coming into that which is 
good. (2) We will learn that human nature is 
essentially religious. Even though there is in us 
a trend towards sin, each and all of us havea 
capacity for God. We may trust and obey Him 
and there is in us, though often misunderstood, a 
hunger after God. (3) We will learn that hu- 
man nature craves fellowship. It is a social na- 
ture. Our best line of development then is to 
establish right personal associations and the sav- 
ing task, which is ours, is to bring them into fel- 
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lowship with God through Jesus Christ. (4) We 
gain, above all, perhaps, a profound sympathy 
for men. We recognize the worth of their per- 
sonality and compassionate each poor struggler 
as he fights against the worst in him or the sin- 
ful and thoughtless, who are missing the best 
things and failing to realize their own higher 
self. 

In the next place it is necessary for the teacher 
to know the individual children of his class. 
Each child will be different from every other 
child, and will furnish a new problem and will 
need a different treatment. What will influ- 
ence or win one will be of no avail for another. 
The teacher should, therefore, know: (1) The 
pupil’s disposition. This will aid him in giving 
to it such instruction and treatment as will be 
calculated to influence and win it to the action 
desired. (2) The pupil’s environment. The 
Sunday School teacher must know the world in 
which each pupil lives. This will require a study 
of the home life, the school life, the street life, 
the social life and the business life of each. It 
will make the teacher acquainted with the 
child’s work and play and rest and will reveal its 
temptations, its protection against evils and its 
moral ideals. It will furnish a clue to the kind 
of lessons that should be taught each Sunday. 
(3) The pupil’s religious condition. If the stu- 
dent is a Christian, it should be known, and the 
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instruction suited to his particular need as such. 
If he is not a Christian, the teacher should try to 
discover the reason why and teach with a defi- 
nite aim at removing the difficulty and of in- 
fluencing him to become one. 


Sunday School Organization 

Every Sunday School teacher should also be 
familiar with the best methods of Sunday School 
organization. He should know how to grade 
and departmentize the school so that, if his 
school is not already doing its work according to 
the best methods, he can assist in bringing it up 
to such standards. He should know what equip- 
ment is needed in each department to make it 
efficient and should know how to get such equip- 
ment. He should know the duties of the various 
essential organizations of a good Sunday School, 
such as: (1) The Messenger Boys; (2) The 
Workers’ Council; (3) The Teachers’ Meeting ; 
and (4) The Teacher Training Class. He should 
be able to give directions for the prosecution of 
the work of these organizations. 

Then, too, each teacher should be familiar with 
the various means employed for the purpose of 
building up a good Sunday School, such as 
(1) The value of a religious census and how it 
should be taken; (2) The value and dangers and 
methods of conducting contests in the Sunday 
School; (3) The principles, values, and disad- 
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vantages of rewards and prizes; (4) The impor- 
tance of stopping the leaks by following up ab- 
sentees and otherwise, and the methods of doing 
this work. 

Once more the teacher should know the most 
approved method of grading the work of the 
pupil and know what habits to instill in each 
one so as to bring up the whole class to the 
highest possible standard of excellence. He 
should understand the importance to the pupils 
of such matters as: (1) Being on time; (2) Hav- 
ing a studied lesson; (3) Bringing and using 
the Bible in the class; (4) Making an offering ; 
(5) Attending the preaching service. There 
should also be a knowledge of what constitutes 
a standard of excellence for the whole school. 

Happily all this information may now be easily 
secured as the various Christian denominations, 
to say nothing of many independent publishing 
houses, have provided Sunday School normal or 
training courses in which these matters are fully 
discussed. Let the teachers take advantage of 
these courses. 


Laws of Teaching 
In the introductory chapter we gave from Ezra 
the definition of teaching as ‘causing them to 
understand the reading.” If we do not cause 
the pupils to understand, we may not be said to 
have taught at all. But there are definite laws 
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of teaching by which we enable our students to 
understand and each teacher should understand 
them thoroughly. These laws are most splen- 
didly discussed by Dr. Gregory in his “Seven 
Laws of Teaching,” a book which every Sunday 
School teacher should carefully study. They 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The Law of the Teacher—that he must know 
what he would teach. Our knowledge may so 
vary as that: (1) We may merely recognize a 
fact when stated; (2) We may reproduce it at 
will; (3) We are able to explain or prove it; 
(4) We see the deep significance of the truth in 
relation to other truths. Herein lies the teacher’s 
responsibility to make special and varied prepa- 
ration for teaching each lesson, and herein lies his 
danger of making many and grievous mistakes 
which will wholly defeat the teacher’s purpose 
and do consequent damage to the pupil. 

2. The Law of the Learner—that he must give 
interested attention to the truth to be learned. 
In the study of this law the teacher must learn: 
(1) That attention is a sort of readiness to learn 
and be able to detect it in the pupil; (2) That 
there are two kinds of attention—compelled and 
attracted—the first of which is wearisome and 
short-lived, while the latter is delightful and en- 
during ; (3) That the responsibility for delightful 
and unforced attention on the part of the pupil 
devolves upon the teacher; (4) That attention 
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may be hindered by any kind of interruptions 
that detract from the interest ; (5) What the vio- 
lations of this law are and so obey its laws as to 
win and hold attention. 

3. The Law of the Language—which means 
that the language used in teaching should be 
common to the teacher and the learner. This 
law rests upon the principle that words are signs 
of ideas and that if both speaker and hearer 
recognize the idea there is a communication of 
thought. To stay within the limits of this law 
the teacher (1) must use words that the child 
knows, (2) must not use words with double mean- 
ing without explaining them, (3) must not use 
high sounding words, (4) must be very careful 
in the use of symbolical or figurative language, 
(5) must vary the language to meet the pupil’s 
need. Use child language for the child and 
technical language for scholars and critics. That 
teacher who violates this rule may not only fail 
to convey the right impression but may leave in 
the mind and heart of the child a wholly wrong 
notion. It is hardly possible to put too much 
importance upon this law. The teacher’s words 
should be all the time clear as daylight. 

4. The Law of the Lesson—that the truth to 
be taught must be learned through the truth 
already known. The teacher knows a truth and 
wants the pupil to know it. But he can only 
learn anything new by comparing it with what 
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he already knows. So in all teaching: (1) We 
must begin with what the pupil already knows, 
which also puts upon the teacher the duty of 
finding out what the pupil knows upon the sub- 
ject so that he can make use of it; (2) We must 
go forward slowly step by step. The connection 
with the known must be fully illustrated and ex- 
plained. The lessons we are trying to teach 
must be connected with what has already been 
learned ; (3) We must make every advance clear 
and familiar so that the next step may not be 
from the unknown to the unknown. The new 
fact must in this way be a new starting point for 
another advance. It must add new light to what 
was already known and throw increased light 
forward to aid in the next attempt to discover 
knowledge. 

The violation of this rule is perhaps one of the 
teacher’s most common errors and results in 
laborious study and poor fragmentary and fleet- 
ing knowledge. Such violations may result: 
(1) From failing to find out the pupil’s knowl- 
edge before proceeding. (2) From assigning to 
the pupil too long and too difficult tasks. (3) By 
treating the lessons as if they were independent 
and the consequent dropping of what has been 
learned as if it were so much goods stored away. 
(4) By using strange illustrations which is rea- 
soning from the unknown to the unknown and 
fails to have the child use what it already knows. 
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5. Lhe Law of the Teaching Process. This law 
is that the teacher shall excite the student’s own 
personal efforts and tell him nothing he can 
learn for himself. The teacher’s task is not to 
tell the student the truth but to help him dis- 
cover it. If he can lead the pupil to see the 
value of knowledge and to deeply desire it and 
can then set knowledge before him, the pupil 
will acquire it. Such teaching wakes up the 
mind, arouses inquiry and gets the pupils to 
work. Then they become thinkers and dis- 
coverers. They acquire skill and have already 
entered the path of the philosopher and the 
scientist. 

In putting this law into practice, the teacher 
should keep several things in mind. (1) He 
should remember that telling is not teaching. 
Maybe the pupil has not done any thinking 
and, therefore, does not know it. Start an in- 
quiry on the subject. (2) Don’t be in too great 
a hurry for answers to questions. Give the 
pupil time to think. It may be necessary to 
restate the questions and thereby excite a deeper 
train of thought. (3) Give the pupil a hint of 
something important to be discovered in the 
lesson or start some question to be investigated 
out of class. (4) Don’t tell all you know, nor 
exhaust the subject, but let the lesson close with 
something for the pupil to do or something to 
look forward to. 
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6. The Law of the Learning Process. This 
law requires that the pupil must reproduce in his 
own mind the truth to be acquired. He must so 
think through it and so ponder the arguments 
for it and make such applications of it to his own 
experience or work that he fully understands it 
and can reproduce it in his own language. 

Dr. Gregory says that no lesson is ever com- 
pletely learned that does not pass through the 
following five stages: (1) Learning what is said, 
word for word. (2) Understanding what the 
lesson means. (3) Expressing its meaning in 
the pupil’s own language. (4) Proving that it 
is true. (5) Finding uses and applications of it. 

This law, with its five stages in learning the 
lesson, suggests several things that should be 
kept in mind by the teacher and by the learner. 
(1) There should be an effort to get away from 
the exact language of the book or teacher. At 
least the habit of clinging to such language 
should be avoided. (2) Take time to think and 
reach a clear understanding of the thought. 
(3) Let there be original thinking. This will de- 
velop the habit of investigation. (4) Be sure to 
get the reasons. The why and wherefore is nec- 
essary to make knowledge our own. (5) Culti- 
vate a love of truth and a hatred of shams and 
falsehoods. (6) Be sure to find some practical 
use for what has been learned. 

7. the Law of Review. Dr. Gregory states 
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this law as follows: The completion, test, and 
confirmation of teaching, must be made by re- 
views. Some one has said that “ Review is the 
price ofscholarship.” It isa sort of test that con- 
firms and ripens the results of our study. It has 
three chief aims. (1) To perfect our knowledge. 
(2) To confirm knowledge. The continuous 
drill on any truth finally fixes it in our minds. 
(3) To render knowledge useful. That teacher 
who has learned best how to review will, other 
things being equal, be the best teacher, and the 
student who makes most of the review will in all 
likelihood become the most skillful in the use of 
knowledge. 

In conducting reviews, however, several things 
should be constantly in mind. (1) That a re- 
view is more than a mere repetition. It may 
consist in looking at the matter from a wholly 
new view-point. It certainly should be in dif- 
ferent forms of expression. (2) That reviews 
may be either partial or complete. The teacher 
may review only such matters as he thinks the 
class specially needs. Or there may be a review 
of only the previous lesson before the new lesson 
begins. Then there may be weekly and quarterly 
or term reviews. (3) That the review often brings 
out a new truth or gives the student the right 
perspective. (4) That it is necessary to fix 
knowledge in the mind and to help incorporate 
it into life. 
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To neglect reviews altogether or even to make 
them inadequate is an evidence of a poor teacher 
and is a crime against the student. Moreover, 
the review should not be so long delayed that the 
interest in the subject has died and the review 
dwindles into a poor and hurried re-learning of 
the whole subject. An interesting form of review 
is to allow the students to ask questions on previ- 
ous lessons. 


Three Essential Matters 


Besides having knowledge of these laws of 
teaching, there are three other matters about 
which the teacher should have understanding. 
These are the general subject of “ Questioning,” 
“Tllustrating”” and ‘ How to Teach a Sunday 
School Lesson.” 

1. Questions. It should be said in the outset 
that no one will ever make proper use of ques- 
tions until convinced of their value in gaining 
and in imparting information. We should, there- 
fore, in the first place note the following values 
to be derived from the use of the question: (1) It 
awakens attention by arousing interest. (2) It 
provokes thought, in that it awakens desire and 
stimulates inquiry and research and thereby 
makes the pupil more teachable. (3) It tests 
the pupil’s preparation and thus acquaints the 
teacher with the pupil’s knowledge, so that he 
may know what must be taught and what is 
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known. (4) Itstrengthens the pupil’s knowledge 
by requiring him to state it. (5) It corrects the 
pupil’s knowledge. They are enabled to see 
their own mistakes or wrong views and to cor- 
rect them. (6) It stimulates study. The student 
will strive to get ready to answer what may be 
asked. (7) It tests the teacher's work. It lets 
him see whether he is succeeding in his instruc- 
tion. (8) It awakens conscience. The whole 
religious life may be shaken to its depths by a 
question. A superintendent asked his secretary, 
a moral young man, ‘‘ What became of Noah’s 
carpenters?’’ That question led to his conver- 
sion. This is probably the teacher’s very best 
approach to the pupil’s heart. 

Having been convinced of the importance of 
questions in the teaching and learning process, 
the teacher will feel the necessity of making ef- 
fective questions and will put much study upon 
the preparation of the questions to be used each 
Sunday. In such preparation, certain character- 
istics of a good question should be kept in mind. 
(1) Clearness. The pupil should be able to see 
at once the exact meaning of the teacher. 
(2) Originality. Make your own questions and 
thereby teach the truth you have in mind to the 
pupil you have before you. (3) Variety. This 
will enable you to adjust the question to the con- 
dition or capacity of the pupil. Then, too, the 
same question may be put in more ways than 
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one and in that way be impressed on the child’s 
memory. To illustrate this, some one has sug- 
gested that we could ask about the translation 
of Elijah in three ways: ‘“ Who was taken to 
heaven in a chariot?”. ‘ What prophet went 
to heaven without dying?” and “ Who besides 
Enoch was translated?”’ (4) Simplicity. Don’t 
ask too many things in one question. It should 
. be short and generally require but one answer. 
(5) Suggestiveness. If possible, the question 
should suggest a new line of thinking or set the 
pupil to reasoning to a new truth based on 
something already known. (6) Practicality. 
The question should not only test the pupil’s 
knowledge but also his heart and should suggest 
some practical moral result to be derived from 
the knowledge. 

In questions the teacher should also observe 
some practical cautions. (1) Do not ask a ques- 
tion just to get the assent of the pupil. Let it 
bring out a fact. (2) Avoid rotating in ques- 
tions. Do not let the pupil know when he may 
be called upon. (3) Do not ask puzzling ques- 
tions. They may make the pupil think you 
consider yourself smart and will, in that case, 
disgust him. (4) Do not direct all your ques- 
tions to the bright pupils. Give the dull ones a 
chance. (5) Do not be in too much hurry about 
the answer. Give pupils time to think and 
especially favour those who are slow and timid. 
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(6) Avoid foolish questions. Time is often lost 
discussing questions about things of no profit or 
that can never be settled. (7) Do not let the 
pupils feel that you do not want them to ask 
you questions. Encourage questions from them. 
Their questions will enable you to instruct them 
intelligently. 

2. Jilustrating. IWlustrating means to let the 
light in on any subject. The purpose is to aid 
the pupil to see clearly the truth you are teach- 
ing and which it may but dimly understand. 
Jesus, above all other teachers, showed us the 
value of the use of illustrations. His illustrations 
were drawn from each of the three great sources 
of illustrations: (1) From the physical universe 
by which He showed how perfectly the physical 
harmonized with the spiritual; (2) From the ex- 
periences of human life, by which He showed 
that human relations and activities are parallel 
to those in the spiritual realm ; (3) From liter- 
ature and especially from the Bible which 
abounds in illustrations, in history, of the truth 
which it teaches. 

Illustrations must make their appeal either 
through the eye or ear. They have been di- 
vided into four classes or kinds: (1) Those that 
appeal to the eye, such as objects and pictures 
and actions. (2) Those that appeal to the 
imagination, such as stories. (3) Those that 
suggest comparison, such as metaphors and 
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similes. (4) Those that appeal to the love of 
facts, such as historical incidents and scientific 
truth. 

The value of illustration in teaching may 
be summed up in the following suggestions : 
(1) They win and hold attention. One often gets 
the best results by beginning the lesson with an 
illustration, (2) They make teaching easy. They 
conform to the mental law that we learn by com- 
parison. (3) They aid memory. We forget the 
whole discourse but remember the illustration 
which helps us recall the facts otherwise forgot- 
ten. (4) They impress truth. Nothing else 
makes such an impact upon one’s whole nature 
as a good, well-told illustration. (5) They 
awaken the conscience. All great soul-winners 
have seen this and have studied and become 
powerful in illustration. 

One could hardly carry out any special laws 
or rules about how to illustrate. But the follow- 
ing suggestions will probably be of some value: 
(1) Try to begin and close with an illustration. 
(2) Be sure the illustration fits. Otherwise you 
may appear ridiculous. (3) Do not make the il- 
lustration more prominent than thetruth. It will 
then obscure the truth. (4) Do not use too many 
illustrations. They will weary the hearer or 
cover up the truth. (5) Do not be afraid of sim- 
ple, homely illustrations. They prove the best 
and are certainly the kind used by Jesus. 
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(6) Search for illustrations and have them ready 
for future use. 

3. How to Teach a Sunday School Lesson. It 
is presumed that the teacher will master the prin- 
ciples of teaching outlined in the previous discus- 
sion and that he has the lesson well prepared. 
There are, then, some matters that should be 
carefully considered and some suggestions that 
will prove helpful. (1) There must be favoura- 
ble external conditions for teaching, such asa 
suitable room and furniture and equipment and 
freedom from interruptions. (2) If in a separate 
room, begin and close with prayer. This will 
help to preserve a reverent spirit and prevent any 
frivolity that might destroy the opportunity to 
clinch the truth. (3) Put vim and life in the reci- 
tation, so that it may not drag. Some sprightly 
illustrations will greatly help in this matter. 
(4) Be sure to begin the lesson in an attractive and 
helpful way. This may be done by asking a 
question, by telling a story illustrative of the les- 
son, by giving the historic setting of the lesson 
or by connecting it up with the last Sunday’s 
lesson. (5) Do not fail to cover the lesson. 
This may be done by using a combination of the 
microscopic and telescopic method of instruction. 
According to the first, the lesson is gone over 
verse by verse and the latter method carries the 
teacher through the entire lesson to bring the 
facts and teachings all into review before the 
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pupil. Not to finish is to leave the pupil “up in 
the air” about it all. (6) Find some of the lead- 
ing doctrines and practical lessons and endeavour 
to leave them with the pupils. The doctrines 
will be for instruction while the practical lessons 
will tend to awaken the impenitent, to lead the 
penitent to trust in Jesus and to bring to the 
Christian encouragement and comfort and conse- 
cration. (7) Review and thereby help the pupil 
to see the whole subject. It will both help in 
fixing the truth and in giving the student a right 
perspective of it all. 


IV 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S INCOM- 
PARABLE SUBJECT OF INSTRUCTION 
—THE BIBLE 


E turn again to our great text about the 

\ \ work of Ezra. It is said that he “ pre- 

pared his heart to know the law of 
Jehovah and to do it and to teach Statutes and 
Commandments in Israel.” He aimed to teach 
“Statutes and Commandments in Israel.’”’ That 
is, he would include both the ceremonial and moral 
precepts of God. This was the very summit of his 
ambition—to teach Israel how to put away sin and 
be in favour with God (the ceremonies) and how to 
live as directed of God—to teach how to be saved 
and how a saved man should live. To do this is 
to teach the Bible. 

The Bible, then, is the subject of the Sunday 
School teacher’s instruction. We are so accus- 
tomed to see and handle it that we are apt to 
forget its sacredness and the great blessing that 
it has brought to our race. One can hardly think 
of a time when there was no Bible. And yet for 
the first 2,500 years of history, as we know it, 
there does not seem to have been any written 
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revelation from God. At least there is no record 
of it, no mention anywhere of it and no remains 
of it found in any of our discoveries. Before that 
time God was pleased to make known His will 
in a direct and personal way (Gen 2:16; 4:6; 
Ohi se 12) l se 20 s-clc,). 

If we come reverently to the study of this Book 
which God gave to His people to guide them in 
ways acceptable to Himself, we will soon discover 
in it the most wonderful book ever written. 
(1) It is an interesting book. The events it re- 
cords are of deepest concern to all people. (2) Itis 
a living book. It, like all other books, preserves 
something of the spirit and intellect that produced 
it and is, therefore, a wonderfully divine book. 
(3) It is a life-giving book. As we read it we 
become conscious of some living Spirit in it 
speaking to our spirit. We feel that a life in it 
is touching our life. It soon begins to cleanse 
us. We believe and trust it and are born anew 
and from above. 


NAMES AND SYMBOLS FOR THE BIBLE 


Names. There are several names of these sa- 
cred oracles, each of which has its own signifi- 
cance. 

(1) Zhe Bible. This name is derived from the 
Greek word “biblion” meaning “book.” The 
ancients wrote their books upon the biblus or 
papyrus reed and from this custom came the 
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Greek name “ biblos”’ which was finally given to 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

(2) The Scriptures. Theterm is derived from 
a Latin word that means “ writings.” It is the 
most common name by which the early Chris- 
tians designated the Bible. It very accurately 
expresses the fact about its contents. For the 
Bible contains what God has written (Ex. 32: 16; 
2 Kings 17:37; Hos.8:12). It is often used in 
the New Testament (Mark 12:10; Luke 4:21; 
Homie 2 22.5) 7235 3: Rom. 473, \etc:). 

(3) Zhe Word of God. This is the most sug- 
gestive of all the names given to the Bible. It 
at once distinguishes it as different from all other 
books and is impressive and complete. It calls 
for the confidence and faith of all as well as 
warns all to heed its teachings as being ‘“ The 
Sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God” 
(Eph..6 :17; Heb. 4:12). 

Symbols. There are several symbols under 
which the purpose and power and work of the 
Bible are set forth, These symbols are very 
significant and full of meaning. Several are 
here given with a hope of creating an interest in 
the subject. 

(1) A Critic or Judge. In that great passage 
in Hebrews 4:12 where it is said that the Word 
of God is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, the word discerner means a critic or 
judge. It is not then ours to criticize or sit in 
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judgment on the Bible, but in humility to submit 
our hearts to its mysterious searching power. 

(2) A Lamp or Light. Peter calls it a “Sure 
word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed as unto a light that shineth ina 
dark place” (2 Pet. 1:19). Proverbs 6: 23 calls 
God’s commandments a lamp and His law a 
light. The Psalmist says “Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my pathway” 
(Ps. 119:105). It is like the fiery pillar of cloud 
that lighted the pathway of Israel in the darkness 
of the wilderness journey. Before it enters the 
darkened hearts of men they are in chaos as was 
the earth before God created light and life and 
order. 

(3) Food. Job tells us how he esteems God’s 
Word above his “ necessary food” (Job 23:12). 
Jesus talked about how “ Man shall not live by 
bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God” (Matt. 4:4). In vari- 
ous ways it is described as milk for the babes, 
as strong meat for full-grown men and as bread 
for the hungry. 

(4) A Mirror. In 2 Corinthians 3:18 and 
James 1: 23-25 it is spoken of asa Mirror. It 
reveals to each of us our own selves with all of 
our need of cleansing. It causes us to hurry 
away to find some means of removing our un- 


cleanness. This is the first step towards finding 
God. 
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' (5) A Laver. Jesus puts it “Now ye are 
clean through the word which I have spoken 
unto you” (John 15:3). Paul tells how Christ 
cleanses the Church “ by the washing of the laver 
(water) with the Word” (Eph. 5:26). The 
psalmist says a young man can cleanse his way 
“by taking heed thereto according to thy word”’ 
(Ps. 119:9). A cleansing stream flows through 
this Book to cleanse us of the sin which it has re- 
vealed. No other book can bring such cleans- 
ing. 

(6) tre. Jehovah says it is like fire (Jer. 
23:29). And the prophet says it burns within 
him when he does not speak it (Jer. 20:9). 
What has shown us our faults and cleansed and 
guided us now becomes a fire within us and 
causes us to speak with our tongue to others 
(P5529 33): 

(7) A Hammer. As such it “breaketh the 
rock to pieces” (Jer. 23:29). Some hearts have 
become hard as stone and nothing human can 
reach them. The word of God often breaks them 
to pieces if it is faithfully spoken. Even infidels 
have been broken up with nothing but quota- 
tions from the Bible which they are constantly 
saying they do not believe. 

(8) A Sword. It is indeed the “Sword of 
the Spirit” (Eph. 6:17) and is used to pierce the 
conscience (Heb, 4:12) and cuts the heart (Acts 
7:54). Here then is the means by which God 
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will finally smite all those who rebel against Him 
(Rev. 19:15). 

(9) Seed. In explaining the parable of the 
Sower, Jesus says the “Seed is the Word of 
God” (Luke 8:11). Peter tells us how we are 
born again “of incorruptible seed by the Word 
of God” (1 Pet. 1:23). Following up this idea, 
we are instructed to sow bountifully and at all 
times. 

There are a few other symbols each of which 
adds some new conception concerning the many- 
sided wonder and power and purpose of the 
Sacred Scriptures. No other book lays claim to 
such titles, nor could fulfill the various claims 
indicated by them. Let us, therefore, so ap- 
proach it as becometh sinners whose lives need 
its illuminating, cleansing and feeding. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


The Bible as a book of literature illustrates all 
those forms of which literature is made up. 
Moreover all of these forms are found in a sub- 
limity of thought and in a beauty of expression 
not surpassed in any literature of the world. 
The following suggestions will probably suffice 
to show the wide range of literary forms which 
it contains: (1) Legal literature. A large part 
of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy belong to this form of literature. 
(2) Historical literature. All the books of the 
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Old Testament from Joshua to Esther and Acts 
in the New Testament consist chiefly of this kind 
of literature. There is, however, much history 
in other portions. It ranges all the way from 
mere chronicles to the highest form of historical 
narrative. (3) Wisdom literature. Some of this 
consists of mere sayings growing out of their ex- 
perience, while other portions are in the nature 
of philosophy and discuss the deep things of life. 
This literature is found in the books of Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. 
Close akin to these is the book of James in 
the New Testament. (4) Prophetical literature. 
Seventeen books including those from Isaiah to 
Malachi are of this class. There is much of 
their writings found also in other portions of the 
Bible. Revelation in the New Testament is also 
classed as prophetic. (5) Brographical literature. 
Throughout the Bible there is much attention 
given to individuals. Even the history usually 
centers about a few outstanding persons whose 
life career is told. But in the Gospels we have 
the culmination of this sort of literature in the 
sketch of the life of Jesus. (6) Devotional liter- 
ature. The book of Psalms is a prayer and 
praise book for Israel. The sentiments of this 
book sweep the religious experiences of all man- 
kind and touch every point of our devotional 
life. (7) Zpistolary literature. A large portion 
of the New Testament, including all the books 
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from Romans to Jude, is of this type. Every 
sort of letter, private and public or personal, is 
found. 

Studied from another point of view we would 
find in it prose, poetry, argumentation, narrative, 
short stories, allegories, epics and dramas. In- 
deed, every form of literary style is found. 


THE BIBLE A DIVINE BOOK 


What has already been said would argue that 
the Bible is a divine book. It may be well, how- 
ever, for us to put down here a few of the many 
reasons why we consider it a revelation from 
God. 

1. Jts formation and unity. The fact that 
nearly forty men living in widely different parts 
of the world, having very different degrees of 
culture and living and writing far apart, as to 
the age of the world, could have written sixty- 
six books in perfect agreement cannot be ex- 
plained except upon the basis of divine author- 
ship. 

2. tis preservation. The very existence of 
the Bible is a marvel. First of all the Jews 
whose conduct it constantly condemned and 
whose destruction it frequently foretold pre- 
served it with a superstitious care. Then, too, 
it survived the wreck of empires and the destruc- 
tion of costly libraries when there was no special 
effort to {preserve it. At times the constituted 
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powers of all the earth were set for its destruc- 
tion, because it made the Jews what they were. 
Finally, infidels have constantly attacked it and 
yet as an evidence of its divinity it still survives 
and is more powerful than ever before. 

3. Its historical accuracy. So far as we have 
been able to discover, there is not a single mis- 
take in all its references to towns and cities and 
kings and battles and empires. That all these 
so widely apart in time and place should be so 
correctly given stamps it as a more than human 
book. 

4. Its scientific accuracy. While the Bible 
does not pretend to be a book of science it has 
stood the test of science and, though written at 
a time when there were many crude and super- 
stitious stories about the earth and its creatures 
and processes, it has proven true to the facts of 
nature at all points. This could only be so ifa 
divine intellect directed its preparation. 

5. Lts prophetic accuracy. It makes many 
predictions concerning nations, such as Israel, 
Egypt, Babylon, Edom, Syria and Judah; con- 
cerning cities such as Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, 
Sodom and Jerusalem ; concerning such persons 
as Cyrus, John the Baptist and Jesus, and all 
these prophecies have proven true. This fore- 
sight necessitates a divine author. 

6. ts richness and untversality of teaching. 
There is no exhausting the mine of truth treasure 
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contained in it. Each new generation finds in 
it precisely the truth needed and each student 
constantly finds a new and blessed meaning 
in it. 

7. Its fairness and candor. Contrary to all 
other books it neither covers up nor condones 
the faults of its heroes. 

8. Lts solution of man’s difficulties. It answers 
for us all the great questions of the race, such as 
what was the beginning of the world, of man, of 
sin, etc. 

9. ts spiritual character. All experience 
shows that man produces nothing above him- 
self, but the ideas and ideals of the Bible are far 
above him and so must have come from an 
higher being. 

10. Jts fruzt. It has carried civilization and 
enlightenment wherever it has gone. When 
everything has failed it has lifted men out of 
ignorance and shame. 

11. Jts miracles. The miracles recorded in 
the Bible are so different in purpose and manner 
of performance as to stamp them as true and 
at the same time to discredit the false miracles 
claimed by ancient mythology. 

12. JL¢ts own claims. It both claims to be a 
good book and also to be the word of God 
(2 Tim. 3:16; Heb. 1:1 3.2 Pet. 1-21 = 1) thess: 
2:13, etc.). It could be neither good nor the 
word of God, if any claim is untrue. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND DIVISIONS OF THE 
BIBLE 

In both language and contents the Bible is 
divided into two main parts or books, known as 
the Old Testament with thirty-nine books and 
the New Testament with twenty-seven books. 
The Jews were accustomed to divide the Old 
Testament into three parts: the Law, the Proph- 
ets and the Writings. The Bible itself calls it 
the Law, the Prophets and the Psalms. 


The Books of the Bible 
For purposes of memory and to aid in the 
study of the Bible, the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are each commonly divided in the 
following five groups: 


Old Testament 

1. Pentateuch: Genesis~Deuteronomy (5 
books). 

2. Historical Books: Joshua—Esther (12 
books). 

3. Poetical Books: Job-Song of Solomon (5 
books). 

4. Major Prophets: Isaiah—Daniel (5 books). 

5. Minor Prophets: Hosea—Malachi(12 books). 


New Testament 
1. Biographical: Matthew—John (4 books). 
2. Historical: Acts (1 book). 
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3. Pauline Epistles: Romans-Hebrews (14 
books). 

4. General Epistles: James-Jude (7 books). 

5. Prophetical: Revelation (1 book). 


They are probably better divided into three 
groups each as follows: 


Old Testament 
1. History: Genesis—Esther (17 books). 
2. Doctrine: Job-Song of Solomon (5 books). 
Prophecy : Isaiah-Malachi (17 books). 


New Testament 
History: Matthew—Acts (5 books). 
2. Doctrine: Romans-Jude (21 books). 
3. Prophecy: Revelation (1 book). 


PERIODS AND DISPENSATIONS OF BIBLE 
HISTORY 

The study of the Bible is made much easier 
and much more profitable if it is viewed from 
the standpoint of the period or dispensation in 
which the portion studied occurred or was writ- 
ten. Having this in mind, we give below some 
of the ways of thus dividing the whole Bible. 

Let it be said, however, that there is no claim 
for these periods as being any better than others. 
The whole Bible is divided into either three or 
seven dispensations; into seven ages; into twelve, 
fifteen or twenty-one periods. Which division 
one would choose would depend upon the pur- 
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pose one had in the study and upon the amount 
of time at one’s disposal for such study. 

A dispensation is a period of time during 
which God deals in a particular way with man 
touching the matter of sin and responsibility. 
In each case man is put in a given state or con- 
dition, has a particular responsibility in it, fails 
to meet that responsibility and suffers the conse- 
quent judgment. The periods are usually made 
wholly in view of the experiences of the race and 
begin and end with certain great events and 
mark great epochs of history. 


Three Dispensations 

1. The Patriarchal Dispensation.—From crea- 
tion to the giving of the Law (Gen. 1-Ex. 19 and 
Job). 

2. The Mosaic Dispensation.—From the giv- 
ing of the Law to the birth of Christ (Ex. 19- 
Mal. 4, except Job). 

3. The Christian Dispensation.—From the 
birth of Christ to the end of time (Matt.-Rev.). 


' Twenty-One Biblical Periods 
1. From the Creation to the Fall (Gen. 1-3). 
Here we have a record of the beginning of the 
race and of the sin and fall which has marted the 
peace and joy of all generations. 
2. From the Fall to the Flood (Gen. 4-8). 
This is a much longer period during which there 
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is manifested both true and false worship as ex- 
emplified in Cain and Abel. Wickedness be- 
came dominant in the earth and God destroyed 
all the race, except Noah and his family. 

3. From the Flood to Abraham (Gen. 9-11). 
The race is given a new start under a new cov- 
enant made by Jehovah to Noah. It again be- 
came wicked and was confounded at Babel. 

4. From Abraham to Egypt (Gen. 12-50). 
God plans to give true religion a new start in the 
world and calls Abraham. The story is taken up 
with the life and wanderings of Abraham, the 
career of Isaac, the child of promise, Jacob and 
his twelve sons, and especially with Joseph, who 
became the deliverer, who preserved his race and 
made them a nation in Egypt. 

5. from Egypt to Sinat (Ex. 1-19). After 
the death of Joseph and because of the growing 
number and strength of Israel, the Egyptians put 
upon them heavy burdens. God, therefore, de- 
termined to rescue them from their evil plight. 
This section records the story of the preparation 
of the deliverer and the plagues which resulted 
in their release as well as their journey to Sinai. 

6. rom Sinat to Kadesh (Ex. 20-Num. 14). 
Here we are given the story of the giving of the 
law and the building of the tabernacle and the 
experiences of their journey as they set forward 
on their journey to Canaan, their promised home. 

7- trom Kadesh to the Death of Moses (Num. 
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14—Deut. 34). In this period we have the story 
of their disobedience in believing the false spies 
and their consequent forty years of suffering in 
the wilderness, of the sin of Moses and his pun- 
ishment in not being allowed to enter Canaan, of 
his farewell address and death. 

8. Joshua's Conguest (Josh.). In this period 
the children of Israel, under the leadership of 
Joshua, conquered the tribes of Canaan and 
divided the territory among themselves. The 
story of Joshua as leader is very impressive. 

9. Zhe Period of the Judges (Judges 1-1Sam. 7). 
This is truly the dark ages of all the history of 
Israel. There is no central government and the 
nation frequently sins and is overthrown (or 
some tribe of it is overthrown) by a foreign 
power. Judges are raised up for the most part 
as military leaders. The best and worst of the 
life of the time is seen in the stories of Ruth and 
in the crime of Gibeah. Here also we have the 
early work of Samuel who was judge and priest 
and prophet. 

10. Saul’s Reign (1 Sam. 8 end). In this sec- 
tion we have the story of the beginning of the 
kingdom, with the life-work and failure of Saul 
the first king. 

11. David's Reign (2 Sam.). Upon the fail- 
ure and death of Saul, David became king and 
reigned forty years. While not perfect he did 
furnish Israel her best king. He showed himself 
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different from other eastern kings by ruling for 
the good of the people and not for his own ad- 
vantage. 

12. Solomon's Retgn (1 Kings 1-11). The rid- 
dle of Solomon’s career is very difficult. He is de- 
scribed as beginning his rule as a very humble 
man, desirous of treating his subjects well but 
lapsed into sin and oppressed them that he might 
indulge his own lusts. 

13. Zhe Divided Kingdom (1 Kings 12- 
2 Kings 17). David and Solomon had sown the 
seeds ofdisaster. These seeds produced an early 
crop of division and strife, which began im- 
mediately upon the death of Solomon and con- 
tinued two hundred and fifty-nine years, ending 
in the final destruction of the ten tribes compos- 
ing Northern Israel. 

14. from the Captivity of Israel to the Cap- 
tivity of Judah (2 Kings 18-25). This period was 
marked by much prophetic activity and by re- 
peated attempts to bring the people back to the 
old paths of loyalty to Jehovah but ended in dis- 
aster and the leading of Judah into captivity to 
Babylon. 

15. trom the Captivity of Judah to the Restora- 
tion (Dan. and Ezek.). This period covers the ex- 
periences of Judah in Babylon. These glorious 
people who a while ago walked dry-shod across 
the Red Sea and the Jordan, are now bound in 
subordination to others, having been led away in 
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chains. The period lasted either fifty or seventy 
years, depending upon the chronology used. 

16. rom the Restoration to Malachi (Ezra- 
Esth.). This period records the decree of Cyrus 
granting Israel the right to return to Jerusalem, 
and the several colonies that returned, also the 
work of repairing the city and temple. The 
prophets had an important part of the accom- 
plishments of this period. 

17. from Malacht to Christ (no Scripture). 
All the information concerning this period must 
come from secular history. The time covered is 
about 4oo years. The Jews passed through 
many experiences. At the beginning they were 
under Persian rule, they fell under Greece, re- 
belled and were independent again, then were 
subdued by Rome, to whom they were subject 
when Christ came. 

18. From the Birth to the Ascension of Christ 
(Matt.John). After a long period of silence, Je- 
hovahagain spoke through Johnthe Baptist. Jesus 
was born, lived, died, was raised and ascended 
back to heaven. This record of thirty-three years 
was the fulfillment of all past revelation and 
promise and formed the hope of all peoples. 

19. From the Ascension to the Church at 
Antioch (Acts 1-12). In this period we are given 
a record of the work of the early Christians 
mostly in Jerusalem and Palestine, with only 
enough outside to show how Christianity began 
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to spread among the Gentiles and how the center 
of activity was shifted from Jerusalem, the Jewish 
center, to Antioch of Syria, a Gentile city. 

20. From the Church at Antioch to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 70 (Acts 13-28). Here we see 
the work of the disciples spread to all the world. 
The great missionary work of Paul and his asso- 
ciates forms the chief part of the record. In this 
period also were written all the New Testament 
except the Epistles of John and Revelation. 

21. rom the Destruction of Jerusalem to the 
close of the Apostolic Age at the death of the 
Apostle John, the Epistles of John and Revela- 
tion. This period extends from A. D. 70 to about 
A. D. 100. There is little of history given. We 
know some things from secular history and from 
tradition. It makes the change from the Canon- 
ical to the Patristic literature. The revelation 
ends and we have some writings of the early 
fathers. The author’s “The Bible Period By 
Period” is a small volume based on these 
twenty-one periods. 


THE TEACHER’S JOYOUS TASK 
The task of the Sunday School teacher is to 
so teach the Bible as to make the pupils see its 
beauty and know its facts and understand its 
gracious import. In doing this he may and 
should proceed along at least four lines and 
teach (1) Its wonderful history ; (2) Its beautiful 
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morals ; (3) Its glorious Christ; (4) Its eternal 
life. 
Its Wonderful History 

The Bible, as no other of the so-called “ sacred 
books,” gives a worthy place to authentic his- 
tory. It is always careful to give the circum- 
stances that precede, attend and follow any 
divine revelation. In doing this, we are given 
assistance in interpreting the revelation and also 
in testing its divine origin. But the Bible history 
differs from all other history. The writing of 
history is not its chief purpose. It concerns itself 
in the history of human affairs only so far as they 
serve the divine purpose in revealing Himself 
and His will to mankind. Some events are 
chosen and others omitted as they serve this 
purpose. The real heart of Bible history is the 
supernatural and saving grace of God, and 
human history is simply used as a means of 
showing the action of that throbbing heart. At 
one time the record is personal, at another it is 
tribal and later it is national, but all the time it 
is subordinate to a high religious purpose. 

Bible history, then, is far more than ordinary 
history. It is the only true and real history that 
accurately shows the relations of cause and effect 
in human affairs and that, too, from the religious 
standpoint. It is history intended to promote 
man’s living union with God and to help man 
to reflect in his own life the purity and holiness 
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of the divine pattern. It is a history that tells 
us how all of our trials and sorrows may be 
turned into a complete victory and to an ever- 
lasting joy, and, thereby, encourages and in- 
spires us for our battles. 

God is, indeed, in all history and manifests 
Himself in the lives of all men and in the aflairs 
of all nations. But He is manifested in a pe- 
culiar way in Hebrew history. Moreover, God 
in a peculiar way inspired and directed in the 
record of their history as we have it in the 
Scriptures. Their history is one continuous il- 
lustration of the reality and blessedness of divine 
providence. It manifests on every page the 
working of the hand of God in human history. 
It has been and still is the religious and ethical 
teacher of mankind. 

Indeed the Bible furnishes a history of the un- 
folding in the mind of man, under the influence 
of the divine presence and teaching, of all those 
religious and ethical teachings that have now 
come to be the mainspring of humanity’s prog- 
ress. It is the history of the revelation and 
working out of a divine plan of human redemp- 
tion. It is, therefore, a history of principles, 
conceived by God as good for man, as they are 
worked out in human experience. 

To teach the pupils this wonderful history is 
one of the inspiring tasks of the Sunday School 
teacher. Coming to the task with a full sense of 
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the august nature and purpose of the story, we 
are to teach the sacred meaning and message of 
the rise and fall of men and nations as recorded 
in the divine history. We are to behold the 
overthrow of a wicked world while Noah is saved 
because he is in favour with God; we are to see 
an Abraham exalted and blessed through all time 
because he heeds the voice of Jehovah; we trace 
Joseph’s rise from slave to prime minister of 
Egypt because the Lord was with him and he 
was faithful ; we learn of the deliverance of Israel 
out of Egypt by the hand of Moses, whom God 
had caused Egypt to train for his task. Then we 
follow the fortunes of a favoured nation chosen to 
be the depository of the divine law as it falters 
and fails and then returns to God and is crowned 
with blessing. We watch the conflict with other 
nations and the gradual world preparation for 
the consummation of the plan of Jehovah, which 
finally issues in the coming of Jesus, the univer- 
sal man and the Son of God, our Saviour. 

Such is the opportunity of the Sunday School 
teacher to impress upon the pupils the sacredness 
of all human life and history and to create in 
them a reverence for the God who shapes all of 
our destinies. 


Its Beautiful Morals 
The law of proper conduct is of vital impor- 
tance and whoever can give to another the clue to 
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what should and should not be done has rendered 
a very high service. Here the Sunday School 
teacher finds one of his very best fields of serv- 
ice. He teaches a moral system that is abso- 
lutely worthy, both as to form and as to sub- 
stance ; a moral system founded on the teachings 
of the Bible and illustrated by the life of Jesus. 
Moreover, the Sunday School teacher has an 
advantage over all other teachers in this field of 
instruction. This advantage rests upon several 
facts. (1) He teaches morals based upon the 
deepest religious sanctions. And I suppose that 
no one would any longer argue that we could 
teach morals apart from religion. If the religion 
be of the true type and the duties taught have 
the sanction of the teachings of that religion, the 
moral ideals will correspond thereto. Here is 
the advantage of the Bible as a source book on 
Ethics. (2) Another advantage of the Sunday 
School lies in the atmosphere in which the teach- 
ing is done. There is a holy reverence about 
the whole Sunday School that makes the lesson 
taught doubly impressive. The moral duty is 
more likely to fix itself upon the student’s feel- 
ings and will than when discussed in a cold in- 
tellectual atmosphere. (3) The fact that the 
moral principles are rooted in the divine person- 
ality greatly adds to their impressiveness. No 
created or imperfect being can of himself or out 
of his own right bind another person. God 
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alone as the only one who is perfect in character, 
the Creator and Supreme Person, can bind us. 
His will is the source of moral obligation and His 
revelation the source of our knowledge of ethical 
principles. Here again is the Sunday School 
teacher’s advantage—that all his moral teaching 
is rooted in God. (4) Once more the richness 
and beauty of moral precepts found in the Bible. 
It abounds in both the negative and the positive 
teaching. 

1. Some Negations. Of all books the Bible 
boldly declares “Thou shalt not.” Indeed no 
other could speak thus. It is well, therefore, 
that we note some of these prohibitions to see 
how they attempt to restrain man from all that 
would injure himself or others. (1) Against 
false worship. This is calculated to degrade 
ourselves and therefore has a moral quality. 
(2) Against sinful desires, thoughts and pur- 
poses. In this God would keep us ethically right 
in theheart which is the mainspring of all con- 
duct. (3) Against self-ambition. This is to guard 
against a sort of pride and intolerance and grasp- 
ing or cunning that demands not only what is 
ours but what belongs to another. To these may 
be added: (4) Covetousness, (5) anger and re- 
venge, (6) contemptuous speech, (7) censorious- 
ness, (8) swearing and blasphemy, (9) anxiety, 
(10) lying, stealing, murder, formalism and 
hypocrisy. 
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2. Some Posttive Commands. In the matter 
of positive moral duties, the Bible leaves nothing 
helpful without due emphasis. It begins with 
our obligation to God, showing that to withhold 
from Him our love is morally wrong because He 
is our best friend and we owe it to Him to treat 
Him as He justly deserves. In the next place 
He would have us love our neighbour as ourself. 
These two are so very closely related that they 
can never be divorced. One will never love his 
brother man if he neglects God. If he denies 
the fatherhood of God, he will soon deny also the 
brotherhood of man. On the other hand, if he 
does love God, he will be inspired to love men 
whom God created and loves. The love of our 
neighbour is to be measured by our love for our- 
selves. 

Among the duties thus enjoined upon us, 
there are: (1) Those especially having to do 
with God, such as repentance and faith, rever- 
ence, worship, obedience and service, prayer and 
gratitude and willing submission. (2) Those 
having particularly to do with self, such as 
humility, courage, patience, endurance, living 
up to our privileges, self-sacrifice. (3) Those 
having to do with family, such as conjugal love 
and faithfulness; parental, filial and fraternal 
love. (4) General duties, such as forgiveness 
and reconciliation, mercy and sympathy, Chris- 
tian fellowship and service, service to personal 
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friends, kindness to enemies, help for the desti- 
tute and needy. (5) Other duties, such as 
patriotism and good citizenship, duties of em- 
ployers and employees, encouraging reforms and 
seeking and winning the lost, national peace and 
business integrity. 

What an inspiring task then has the Sunday 
School teacher in showing the pupil how through 
fidelity to duty and by the help of the Holy 
Spirit and by means of a living union with Christ 
and the instruction of the word of God, he may 
fulfill all those holy relations that exalt life! He 
not only offers the pupil the eternal rewards of 
moral conduct but offers him the moral dynamic 
in Christ which will exalt his natural moral life 
to the highest perfection of which it is capable. 


Its Glorious Christ 

Here, then, it becomes necessary to remember 
that we are to teach Christ. The endeavour 
should be to make Him so attractive that all 
the pupils would aspire to be like Him. Nor is 
there any danger of exhausting the material. 
His shining sincerity, His wonderful tenderness 
and compassion towards the poor and afflicted 
and needy, His hatred of all shams or injustice, 
His purity of thought and purpose—all these 
and many more furnish ample material for in- 
struction. Then, too, there is His love for His 
enemies, His spirit of forgiveness and service to 
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others, His continual purpose to please God the 
Father and to uplift men, His wonderful and 
atoning death, and His glorious resurrection 
and ascension. Here lies the sphere of the 
teacher’s gracious ministrations to his Sunday 
School pupils. Such a teacher with such an 
opportunity has a task that might well engage 
an angel from glory. To fail to properly prize 
such an opportunity or to trifle with it is to 
prove unworthy of one of the highest callings 
of life. 


Its Eternal Life 

This, indeed, is the chief aim of all. The 
Sunday School teacher should be a soul-winner. 
If there are no lost pupils in the class, then the 
teacher should purpose to lead all the members 
to become winners of souls. There should be 
such pressing in upon them the needs, the pres- 
ent condition and future doom of the lost; there 
should be such insistence upon the commands 
of Jesus to go and teach all nations; there should 
be such warning against the danger of dis- 
obedience to Christ; there should be such 
manifest concern lest any of them should fail to 
be clear of the blood of all who were lost and 
such sincere desire that none of the class should 
miss the rewards, both temporal and eternal, 
vouchsafed to the soul-winner that all members 
of the class would be impelled to go out to seek 
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and save the lost. Moreover, the teacher should 
lead the class in undertaking definite tasks of 
this kind. It will also devolve upon the teacher 
to instruct the Christian pupils in the methods 
of soul-winning and aid them in becoming master 
of such Scriptures as may prove helpful in this 
undertaking. 

If there are unsaved pupils in the class the 
teacher should take their presence as a gracious 
opportunity and should plan constantly and 
work consistently to lead them to Jesus and 
eternal life. The whole atmosphere of the class 
room and recitation and the bearing of the 
teacher in the home and on the street should 
impress the lost that the teacher loves and seeks 
souls. 

Just here is perhaps one of the very weakest 
points of our Sunday School work. We gen- 
eralize in our instruction and fail to reach those 
we teach and for whom we are immediately 
responsible. Indeed many of our teachers make 
no real effort to lead the pupils to a decision for 
Christ. I knew a teacher whose pastor said she 
not only failed to make such effort but that she 
declared she did not think the teacher should 
do so. 

A few years ago, I was in a series of meetings 
in a small Texas town. On Sunday the pastor 
planned an evangelistic meeting for the Sunday 
School. The departments and classes were asked 
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to take a few minutes to arrange reports and 
plan lessons for the following week and then 
reconvene for the special service. When they 
assembled in the auditorium, one class of junior 
boys and their teacher did not return, They 
were out until time for the regular preaching 
hour which was to foliow the Sunday School. 
There were thirteen present in that class and 
nine of them unsaved. The teacher, with the 
help of the four saved ones, undertook to lead 
the others to trust Christ, and when they re- 
turned for preaching service, seven of the nine 
had already been saved. Now, why had they 
not been saved before? They had been under 
the same teacher. The explanation is that he 
had not tried before. And I suspect that many 
such classes go on and on and drift out into sin 
simply because the teacher makes no real effort 
at soul-winning. 

Every Sunday School teacher should each 
Sunday morning, as he goes before the class, 
join Jesus in saying, ‘I come to seek and to 
save the lost.” Surely that is the highest pur- 
pose of all Christian workers and is the special 
opportunity of the Sunday School teacher, and 
to neglect it may be an eternal calamity to the 
pupils and a lasting reproach upon the teacher. 
To fail here is to side-track the main business of 
the school. 


V 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S INCOM- 
PARABLE VIEW OF THE PUPIL 


HERE is a vast difference in children 
: just as there is in adults. They have, 
therefore, been grouped into various 
classes in an effort to show these differences. 
(1) Some are called “motor” children. These 
are swift in action. They jump at conclusions 
with little reflection and act in some way on 
all events and suggestions. They will cry aloud 
when in sorrow; will ask many questions and 
get hurt many times in the same way because 
they seem not to have gained self-control. 
(2) Some are called “sezsory” children. These 
on the contrary act slowly and are given to 
reflection. They often seem dull and do not act 
readily upon new suggestions. They grieve in 
silence and are timid in the presence of the 
unknown. They hold back until certain that 
there is no danger. 
From another view-point they are divided into 
four varieties of temperaments. (1) Sanguzne. 


Physically these are usually of fair complexion, 
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clear skin, blue eyes, and animated features. 
Mentally they are lively, excitable and superfi- 
cial. (2) Choleric. These are physically of dark 
complexion, eyes and hair and impassive fea- 
tures. Mentally they are moderate, persistent, 
self-reliant, confident and self-willed. (3) Zym- 
phatic. To this class belong those whose face is 
round and expressionless and who have thick 
lips and a heavy body. Mentally they act slowly 
but are patient and self-reliant. (4) Sezd¢zmental. 
Physically these have large features, bright eyes, 
slender body and act quickly. Mentally they 
turn to poetry, music, and natural scenery and 
are indifferent concerning matters of business. 

After all this has been said, however, it re- 
mains true that all children have certain elements 
of nature common to all. It is easy to see that 
all have in common a physical, mental, social 
and religious life. Moreover, all children of the 
same age or grade will, with rare exceptions, 
manifest these characteristics or exercise their 
powers in the same way. That is to say that all 
junior pupils will have a similar development of 
the various mental or physical powers; will show 
similar social dispositions and will be alike dis- 
posed to religious impressions. This wonderful 
combination of dispositions or appetites, instincts 
and natural desires forms the most marvellous, 
the most perfect and the most important of all 
God’s creatures, 
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However, it is in his religious life that the 
Sunday School teacher sees most of value. He 
sees every faculty of the child religious in its 
highest aspects. The roots of religion go to the 
very foundation of all that is fundamental in the 
child’s character. This comes to it as its natural 
inheritance by birth. It is of the race. It is not, 
however, Christianity but furnishes a basis for 
the new birth from above which will bring the 
child into its proper spiritual estate. It is this 
spiritual possibility of the child that is of primary 
interest to our Sunday School teacher. 

However, the wise teacher will see in each 
child all the capacities and virtues of life. He 
will not overlook: (1) The capacity for civiliza- 
tion which is his ability to overcome the harsh 
and destructive and selfish activities and to in- 
corporate into life the courtesy, good-will and 
service of enlightenment. (2) The capacity for 
morality which makes one absolutely reliable and 
leads one to do every duty of life with perfect in- 
tegrity and in all good conscience. (3) The 
capacity for religion which expresses itself in hu- 
mility and prayer and seeks to have fellowship 
with Deity. 

Then, too, the Sunday School teacher can, if 
possessed of proper sympathies, view the child 
in all of its relations and will be mindful of all 
those who are interested in it. He will try to 
sum up in his estimate of the importance of the 
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child and of his obligation in teaching, the com- 
bined values put on it by all those especially in- 
terested in it. (1) He will remember that it is 
dear unto its parents. Yonder in the home is the 
dear father and mother who prize that child more 
than they do their own lives. Indeed they would 
gladly give their lives for it. Yea they, perhaps, 
are even now sacrificing all for it. It means 
much for them to entrust to this teacher such a 
treasure. They look to that teacher for help in 
making the most for time and eternity out of that 
child. Such a trust committed to them—yea, 
such a confidence imposed—is enough to make 
one stagger under the sense of responsibility and 
on the other hand to inspire one to put into one’s 
teaching such a holy enthusiasm and consecration 
as will make possible a new quality of teaching. 

(2) In the next place, the teacher must remem- 
ber that the state and nation is interested in the 
little piece of humanity sitting before him. The 
state has framed laws for its protection and train- 
ing. It has established schools for its instruction 
in all that will from the merely human view-point 
make of it a good citizen. The future support 
and development of the state is dependent upon 
the kind of citizens this and other children shall 
make. If it shall be intelligent and of worthy 
ideals, the state will be the gainer for its birth 
and citizenship. If it is ignorant and base it will 
be a burden anda snare. The Sunday School 
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teacher, therefore, has a chance to contribute to 
the building of an ideal government wherein 
dwelleth righteousness and truth. Here the 
teacher’s opportunity takes on a wider view. He 
is not merely adding the happiness of a single 
family, but finds himself engaged in the business 
of making statesmen and in so far as he may be 
successful he at once assumes the position of a 
state or national benefactor. 

(3) Nor can one count the influence to have 
stopped in any one nation. All humanity is in- 
terested in every child. The social and eco- 
nomic and religious condition of all the world will 
be made better or worse by reason of what the 
teacher is able to grow into the child seated before 
him on a Sunday morning. Indeed one hour’s 
instruction at a time of crisis may be for the weal 
or woe of the race. The teacher should, there- 
fore, see in each pupil the possible reformer or 
preacher or financier that will turn all the tides 
of time towards a better or a worse destiny. He 
should face his task with a becoming soberness. 
On the other hand he should see all the race pour 
into his lap its high hopes and should be im- 
pelled by a sense of ambition to prove worthy of 
the confidence imposed and should leave nothing 
undone that will assist in turning back into society 
a member that will meet its expectations ofa 
Sunday School teacher. 

(4) Once more let the teacher remember that 
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the child is also dear unto God. It is said of the 
parents of Moses that they hid him when he was 
born because they saw that he was “a proper 
child.” Stephen in his great defense says 
(Acts 7: 20), “ Moses was born and was fair unto 
God.” His parents saw that he was of value unto 
God. God had set His heart upon him and had 
destined him for a great and useful career. Here 
indeed is the Sunday School teacher’s highest 
conception of the child. It is dear unto God. 
Before all eternity God had made a plan of the 
universe and had arranged a place for this child. 
He loved it enough to provide for its redemption. 

Just think what it meant to the Kingdom of 
God for Moses to be born. Think of the respon- 
sibility of training him, who was to combat 
Pharaoh and overcome him so that Israel might 
be released from bondage; who was to smite the 
Red Sea and let the people go over while their 
enemies were destroyed ; who smote the rock and 
brought forth water to save their lives; who 
knew the Lord face to face and received all of 
God’s wonderful law which has shaped the think- 
ing of all the civilized races of mankind up to the 
present and will to the end of time; who wrote 
that law and gave it to us; who trained a great 
company of slaves and organized them into a 
great conquering nation. 

Such could also be said of many another man. 
A Moody, a Spurgeon, a John Wesley or a Martin 
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Luther, when but children, were “ fair unto God.” 
So are all other children. The future of the 
Church and of the whole cause of God may be 
locked up in the destinies of the child before you 
on next Sunday, dear teacher. Certainly God 
would use that child for this world and covets to 
have it with Himself after this earthly life. He 
has given His Son to die for it. Indeed, Jesus 
says that, in His estimate, it has a life the value 
of which is more than the whole world. Shall 
then a teacher think lightly of it? And shall he 
do less than his best to present it to God “ with- 
out spot or wrinkle,” washed in the blood of the 
Lamb ? 

Precisely this is the argument to cause the 
teacher to magnify his office. This is the reason 
why the Church should put a worthy emphasis 
upon the work done in the Bible School. One 
is dealing with issues and influences that are 
Divine. And more, one is fashioning characters 
and personalities that are to live forever and are 
to influence for right or wrong other persons that 
are to live forever. This is a fearful responsibility 
and whoever as a teacher neglects it or is un- 
faithful shall not be held guiltless. 

Some preacher tells of being entertained in the 
home of a prominent family. On Sunday morn- 
ing he asked the lady of the home if she pur- 
posed to attend Sunday School. She replied 
that she would not go. She said she had a 
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class of boys, but there were never but two or 
three present and they never knew the lesson. 
It did not seem that it was worth while to go. 
There is no marvel that those boys did not study. 
Indeed it was a calamity for them to be in the 
class of a teacher who cared so little. A teacher 
who cannot see in two or three boys both an 
opportunity and a grave responsibility needs to 
follow Jesus a little more closely and get a new 
vision of the worth of a soul. Surely the Great 
Teacher, who spoke such a wonderful message 
to the sinful woman of Samaria, would count it 
worth while to put forth the best of effort to teach 
a few uncouth and unattractive boys. He knew 
what was in man and found in each one that 
which might come to be like Himself. 

And now finally let the teacher be warned 
against feeling only the burden of responsibility 
and, thereby, being tempted to give up the work. 
You should understand that it is our responsibility 
anyhow. Moreover, children will most certainly 
drift to ruin unless we shall help them. Then 
our condemnation will be in that we did not try 
to prevent it. On the other hand, if we try, we 
have cleared ourselves. Then, too, there is a 
side of opportunity that is so bright with hope 
that one is entranced at the outlook for the very 
worst child with whom we must deal. Let the 
teacher see in every child the opportunity to 
serve its parents, its state, all human society and 
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God. Let him see in it an opportunity to serve 
the child in pointing it away from the dangers 
of evil and to the way of peace and righteous- 
ness and salvation—of leading it into the fullness 
of life here and of fitting it for companionship with 
Christ and the Father during all eternity. Such 
a conception will inspire us to do our best. 


VI 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S 
INCOMPARABLE REWARDS 


r | “QHE heading of this chapter fills our 
minds with thoughts of the motives 
that urge the Sunday School teacher to 

faithfulness. Some of these motives have been 

hinted at in former discussions. It has been 
suggested that in our work we had the joyous. 
privilege of imitating Jesus, our model teacher. 

Then, too, the very preciousness of the message 

would give us a holy zest for our.work. And 

finally the value of the child is enough of in in- 
centive to stir the most indifferent, 

But let us now come a little closer to this 
matter by looking into the question of rewards. 
Here one is met with the problem of knowing 
what should be called rewards. It is clear, how- 
ever, that for faithfulness God does offer His 
children suitable tokens of reward. Moreover, 
the way in which we are told of these rewards 
indicates that they are given: (1) as an imme- 
diate result, in us and in others, of the work we 
have performed, and (2) as an encouragement to 
service. Some of our rewards, then, are received 
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while the service is being rendered and some 
when it is all completed. It is quite common to 
speak of these as temporal and eternal rewards. 

Moreover, to no other Christian worker is the 
Scripture promise quite so full of hope as to the 
religious teacher. For besides the general 
promises held out to all Christian workers, which, 
therefore, are applicable to the teachers as well 
as to all others, there are some passages of the 
Word of God that have special application to 
teachers. The great last commission of Jesus as 
given by Matthew is such a passage. Here we 
are told to go out and teach or make people 
pupils of Jesus and, then, to become teachers of 
them, teaching them to observe all His com- 
mands. The promise is that such teachers shall 
have the abiding presence of Jesus with them 
(Matt. 28: 19-20). That great passage (Dan. 
12:3) says (Revised Version), ‘They that be 
teachers shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament and they (these teachers) that turn 
seve to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever.’ 


Temporal Rewards 
It is not easy to distinguish between blessings 
that are promised for the present and those that 
are to come in the next world. Indeed some of 
the Scripture passages no doubt have a near-by 
fulfillment in time and a far-off fulfillment in 
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eternity. Such is the oft quoted passage ‘“‘ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant.’ No 
doubt this will be a blessed commendation in the 
end of all, but thousands of Christians bear testi- 
mony to having many times experienced it here, 
when, like Enoch of old, they had the testimony 
that they pleased God (Heb. 11:5). God’s 
Spirit often brings the faithful Christian such a 
sense of divine approval. 

But let us look a little more carefully into some 
of the blessings that are to come to us while we 
are here in a life of service. They are: 

I. The abiding presence of Jesus and the love 
and presence of the Father. \n the command of 
Jesus already quoted He says, ‘I am with you 
always.” What can surpass that as a present 
blessing ? They are as teachers in the school of 
Jesus to go out and make pupils of the people— 
to become canvassers for His school. Then 
when they have been matriculated these same 
teachers are to continue their work, teaching 
these pupils how to keep all the commandments 
of Jesus. While doing all this the Sunday 
School teacher is to have Jesus continually with 
him. 

In John 14:23 Jesus says, “ If a man love me 
he will keep my word: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” Here Jesus promises that in 
keeping His word, such as the commission men- 
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tioned above, we shall have the love and presence 
of the Father. That is, God will lavish His af- 
fections upon us—will have us in His heart asa 
precious possession—and will come and abide 
permanently with us. 

But what signifies this blessing of the presence 
of Christ and the Father? When Moses was 
about to go up to possess Canaan, he asked God 
who would go with him and God replied, “ My 
presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest.” Whereupon, Moses said, “If thy presence 
go not with us, carry us not up hence. For 
wherein now shall it be known that I have favour 
in thy sight, I and thy people? Is it not in that 
thou goest with us, so that we are separated, I 
and thy people, from all the people that are upon 
the face of the earth?” (Ex. 33 : 14-16). 

In this passage there are pointed out three 
blessings that result from the presence of 
God. (1) Rest. God says I will give you rest. 
(2) Knowledge of God’s favour. Moses asked, 
‘Wherein shall it be known that I have favour 
in thy sight? is it not in that thou goest with 
us?” (3) Distinction from other people. Moses 
said, “Is it not that thou art with us so that we 


are separated from all the people that are upon 
the face of the earth? tare 

That’ teacher, ‘then, who because of faithful- 
ness to duty is given the presence of God will 


find rest. There will be quiet and rest of soul. 
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There will be satisfaction and joy of conscience. 
For God is indeed all the heart craves. In the 
next place such a teacher will know that he has 
the favour of God. For God will not put His 
presence upon one whose conduct is not becom- 
ing toa Christian. Here is that blessed sense of 
approval that converts the most lowly cottage 
into a palace, that turns all of our shadows into 
sunshine and all of our defeats into victories. 
And finally one is distinguished from other 
people when there is with him the presence of 
the Lord. Somehow all the people will know he 
is different. They will recognize his superior 
happiness and power. 

And, dear teacher, what higher incentive to 
faithfulness would you have than that God the 
Father and the Saviour should dwell with you? 
What holy fellowship is His! What comfort to 
have Him near as friend and counsellor and 
helper! How real He will become—even more 
real than any of our earthly friends! What re- 
straint from evil He will furnish! What inspira- 
tion for our tasks and what joy in them He will 
bring to us! In heaven His presence is the 
highest source of bliss and to have Him with us 
here is the nearest approach to heaven. So, 
dear Sunday School teacher—teacher in the 
school of Christ, be faithful and have the ever 
present reward of the divine presence 

2. The frutt of the service seen in the growing 
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usefulness of those taught. The faithful teacher 
will find much of pay for all his service in seeing 
those taught develop into worthy Christians. I 
know a teacher who has done primary work in 
the Sunday School for now nearly sixty years. 
One cannot be long about her without taking 
note of the genuine pleasure she gets out of the 
worthy lives of the many she has taught. All 
about her community there are men and their 
children and grandchildren that she has taught. 
She prides in them. 

But what is still better, many of these noble 
people were led to the Saviour by her, for she 
taught in a way to win souls. And the very 
service of winning one to Salvation is its own 
blessed reward. There comes into the heart a 
present joy that is not matched by any purely 
earthly service. The good woman of whom I 
have just spoken constantly rejoices in the fact 
of the work she has wrought in leading some to 
the Saviour and in the godly character she has 
seen develop in them. As in no other field of 
labour one can here see the fruit of one’s efforts 
and rejoice in it. 

3. The love of those taught. There is no love 
outside of that of the family bonds that is so 
sweet and dear as that of the pupil for a worthy 
and honoured teacher. Of course this presup- 
poses that the teacher truly loves and sacrifices 
for the pupils. It means that the self-sacrificing 
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love of Jesus already mentioned in another con- 
nection has been exhibited towards the pupils. 
Then there is assured the tenderest love from the 
pupils to the teacher. Referring again to the 
teacher mentioned in the last section, one only 
has to attend the little church where that good 
old grandmother attends to see evidences of the 
unstinted love that goes to her from all the 
people. How tenderly they greet her! How 
careful of all her needs and desires! What 
deference is shown her! What words of kind- 
ness and love they bestow upon her! Just to 
see it all one time is enough to lead one to con- 
secrate one’s life to the teaching work. 

One experience of my own has been a con- 
stant joy. It was a fine young woman who had 
many difficulties. She often came to me as her 
teacher for help and suggestions. She founda 
joyous settlement of all her religious problems 
and went away to live elsewhere. After a while 
she married and after some months succeeded in 
leading her husband to the Saviour. Then she 
wrote me to tell of the love she and her husband, 
whom I had not seen, had for me and to tell me 
how they prayed for me because of the help as 
teacher I had rendered her. 

There are told many stories of the love that 
Sunday School children have shown towards 
their teacher. The story in a former chapter 
about the little girl, who, when told she must 
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die, said, ‘‘ Mother, don’t tell my teacher I am 
dead; for it will break her heart to know it,” 
illustrates how the pupil's love for the teacher 
was such that she preferred to die and be for- 
gotten rather than let her teacher suffer. A 
teacher died out of the Sunday School and the 
hearts of all the pupils in her class broke under 
the great sense of personal loss. A little while 
later one of those pupils was sick and, when told 
there was no hope for her recovery, remembered 
her teacher and with face all aglow said: “Then 
I shall be the first one of our class to meet our 
teacher in heaven.” Heaven was to be dearer to 
that pupil because of the presence of the teacher 
there. 

4. The love of the parents. For the parents 
of our pupils also love us, if we are faithful and 
win the love of their children. How such par- 
ents do confide in us! They even excuse our 
faults and teach their children to love us. They 
follow us with constant prayers. I knew a Chris- 
tian who, when dying, said, “ Father, you must 
do something nice for my teacher for telling me 
about Jesus so I could go to Him when I die.” 
- That father and mother regularly each year on 
the date of the death of the child did “something 
nice’”’ for that teacher and, what was more, they 
loved and prayed for her all the days. 

5. Luminosity of life. Our passage in Daniel 
promises that the teacher ‘shall shine as the 
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firmament.” And who has not seen this fulfilled ? 
What radiance of life, yea what brightness even 
of face is found in many of our faithful teachers. 
It is like the radiance of the open sky. There is 
in this passage the idea of character and its clear 
shining. What sweetness and beauty in the 
sky! What sweet relief it brings to the sick 
and suffering! What hope for the sorrowing! 
What cheer to the strong! Like the Sun of 
Righteousness, the morning sun arises with 
“healing in his wings.” So also is the faithful 
Sunday School teacher rewarded with a clear 
and sunny character that brings a like cheer and 
hope and health to all those upon whom such a 
teacher may chance to shine. 

Here then is the outlook of the teacher. In 
this life there shall be vouchsafed the friendly 
and helpful presence of Jesus and the Father, 
with all the happiness and victory they can 
bring. There will be the constant satisfaction 
of knowing that we are doing a good work and 
of seeing the results in the lives of those we 
teach. There will be bestowed upon us the un- 
dying love of those we teach and of their par- 
ents. There will come to us a spiritual growth 
of religious character that will bring us some- 
thing akin to the glory of the beautiful sky. 
What more could heart wish in this life? What 
an unspeakable loss, if any one shall be unfaith- 
ful and fail to reap in this gracious harvest ! 
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Will you, dear reader, seize upon this opportu- 
nity or let it slip and be the eternal loser ? 


Eternal Rewards 

The last word in the former section suggests 
eternal rewards and even hints that the loss of 
the temporal rewards may also incur eternal loss. 
We do well, therefore, in closing to consider the 
matter of our future rewards. It hardly needs 
arguing that there is a Scripture teaching of 
heavenly rewards. Jesus tells us that He will 
come again and will at that time reward us ac- 
cording to our words and works. After our 
death our works follow us and we are to meet 
them in another world. 

1. The glory of the shining stars, But 
the passages used above, especially the last 
one, has also an eternal setting. Shining as the 
firmament without doubt refers mainly to the 
radiance of immortality. Still more does the 
other phrase “as the stars forever and ever” 
point out an eternal shining as our reward. 
Here is the suggestion that, while the stars 
sometimes go out and will all finally cease their 
shining, the teacher who turns many to right- 
eousness will shine forever as they donow. This 
comparison suggests: (1) the beauty, (2) the 
diversity and (3) the separateness of the splendour 
of the eternally shining children of God. How 
beautiful, how different and how separate and 
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distinct are the stars! What could more fit- 
tingly describe the glory that will come to us? 

To be sure all the rewards anywhere promised 
to any of God’s people for faithfulness are equally 
promised to the teachers. It may be well to note 
here some such promises as those to the one 
who overcomes. (1) “To eat of the tree of life 
which is in the Paradise of God” (Rev. 2:7). 
(2) To be made a pillar in the temple of God 
with the name of God and Christ upon him 
(Rev. 3:12). (3) To sit on the throne with Jesus 
(Rev. 3:21). In the Psalms we are told that 
“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
joy, bringing his sheaves with him ”’ (Ps. 126:6). 
These passages show how at the last there shall 
be to the faithful teacher a gracious harvest so 
that he may then have a joy like the joy of the 
harvest. Once more Paul comes a little closer 
to the thought of our great passage about shining 
teachers. He thinks of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians whom he had led to the Saviour and then 
transfers himself to the time of the second coming 
of Jesus and counts them his joy and crown of 
glory (1 Thess. 2: 19-20). By that suggestion 
about himself Paul lays down the principle that 
those we lead to Christ will be our eternal re- 
ward, 

2. Ihe eternal blessings of faithfulness. 
Now, going back to our passage, “They who 
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as teachers turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever,’ I would 
once again call the teachers back to the work 
of soul-winning as the one work, the result of 
which will abide with us in all eternity. I knew 
a Christian who upon coming to die raised the 
question as to whether in heaven they would 
look down on him because he had not led many 
to Christ. He, however, joyed in the fact that he 
knew he had led one to salvation and hoped 
that one would be a faithful soul-winner and 
lead many to Jesus so that at the last he might 
also share the work, seeing that he had done so 
little. I have known many upon death beds to 
declare their way to heaven clear and to say that 
the only desire they had to live was that they 
might put forth an effort to lead people to turn 
from sin unto God and be saved. Now, all this 
can have but one meaning. It is this. When 
we come to die everything else we have done in 
this world will seem of no value except the work 
of soul-winning. If we haven’t many souls to 
our credit, our work will seem unimportant, for 
the souls saved will be our eternal reward. 

Some years ago while teaching a class in 
college, 1 spoke a word to a young man that 
led him to think upon his ways and seek the 
Lord. I was with him when he trusted Christ. 
A year later I was in his home and he again 
thanked me for my influence which he said led 
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him to become a Christian. A week later I re- 
ceived a telegram from his father that read, 
“June (that was what we called him) died this 
morning at eight o’clock. Said tell Brother Tid- 
well he would meet him in heaven.” Whata 
message from the gates of death and glory ! 

A meeting had closed at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon. A father, who lived four miles in the 
country, asked me to go home with him to lead 
his little thirteen-year-old girl to Jesus. He 
promised to get me back for the train at three 
o'clock. I went. He was anxious and asked 
that I help her to the Saviour before lunch. I 
read Scripture and instructed the child. I 
prayed and the father and mother prayed. We 
prayed several times. Finally she trusted Jesus 
and then it was too late to eat. We were com- 
pelled to drive very hurriedly to get to my train. 
We barely succeeded. That was Wednesday. 
On the next Tuesday that father came to my 
home forty miles away. He looked troubled. 
I said, “ Brother Jackson, I am glad to see you. 
Youareintrouble. Tell meabout it.” Hesaid, 
“YT have only an hour till my train returns. I 
came to bring you a message. We buried 
little May yesterday. She said while dying, 
‘Father, go to see Brother Tidwell and tell hira 
he came just in time to save me. And that I 
am all right now and will be in heaven to wel- 
come him when he comes.’ ” 
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And now, dear teacher, these are to me the 
most precious of all experiences. I look to that 
bright day with a hope that some may be there 
to add to the brightness of the shining of eternity. 
I call you to a preparation for your task that is 
worthy of it. I summon you to follow the Lord 
Jesus, your great model, whose mission was to 
seek and save the lost. I charge you to count 
well the value and dignity of every child and 
knowing how precious it is to God, leave noth- 
ing undone that you can do to prepare it for 
God. I appeal to you with all the bright 
rewards that are in the hand of the Great Father 
that you shall be a soul-winner. 

My prayer is that these thoughts may add 
something to the sense of the dignity of the call- 
ing of the Sunday School teacher. 
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